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A favorite verse of mine, 

RICHARD WELLWQ 

m 

ENTHUSIASM 

CHILD OF THE BURNING HEART. 

CHILD OF THE BLOSSOMING SOUU 

O SONG OF LIFE AND ART 

GOD KEEP YOU BRAVE AND WHOLE 



FAILING. STILL FEEL THE FIRE. 

WINNING. STILL KEEP THE DEW. 

STRIVING. STILL HEAR THE LYRE. 

THIS BE MY PRAYER FOR YOU! 

OELETT BURGESS. 
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PRKFACE. 



This volume, with its companion. 
Cousin Lucy upon the Sea-Shore, 
is intended as a continuation of Lucy's 
history, four volumes of which have been 
already published. They present to the 
juvenile reader an account of the gradual 
progress made by our little heroine in 
the acquisition of knowledge, and in the 
formation of character, though in very 
different scenes from those in which the 
incidents of the preceding volumes have 
been laid. * 
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LUOY AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 



CHAPTER I. 



roEDiNa. 



Onk summer afternoon, in tbe fall of ibe yeor^ 
just after sunset, there was a chaise combg down 
a long hill in the woods. The bill was steep, and 
there was a rocky prebipice on one side of Urn 
road. There were lofty mountains all around. 

In the chaise there were Aree persons — a gen- 
tleman, a lady, and a litde girl. The giri was 
RoUo's cousin Lucy. The gendeman and lady 
were her father and mother. They were taking 
a journey. ^ 

The country was very wild and mountainous, 
and the road desolate and solitary. If it had been 
morning, Lucy would have been pleased with the 
cliffi and precipices, and tbe towering summits of 
the mountains. But now, as die sun had gone* 
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down, it seemed lonely. In fact, Lucy was a 
little afraid. 

" How much farther have we got to go ? " she 
asked.* 

" I don't know," said her father ; " it must be 
seveml miles." 

-" Hark ! father," said Lucy, again ; " I hear a 
roaring." 

"Yes," said, her htket; ^*k is down in the 
valley below us." 

Lucy said nothing m mfif to this ; but, if her 
father could have seen her face, he would have 
pecceived that she lodced aaxious and psde. She 
did Qot koow what that roariog^ coukl be« 

" I presunFvs tb^re it a streani there," said ber 
frdier, — " perhape a. s^l river." 

"*0," sasd Lucy> " a ri^er loaiiog. I dido't 
koow but tbatic la^t be — some^-^soais wild 
beasts." 

Lucy was a little ashamed of her fears, and sc 
she spoke besitatkiglyi. 

Her mother sriAled faintly, and then immedi- 
ately looked serioos agais. In fact, ber mother 
was a little afraid befsalf. ^e did not like crpss- 
•ng rivers so l^ite, m strtmge and wild places. 
)be was afraid that the bridge might break down. 

Lucy's &ther» however, said that he presumed 
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lliat the bridge was perfectly safe, for he thought 
they would have a good bridge on a road so much 
travelled as that appeared to be. 

He was, however, in error in all his calculations 
on the subject; for, as it happened, there was no 
bridge at all. He learned this before he came to 
the liyer ; for, when they had reached the bottom 
of the hill, they met a man on horseback, and so 
they stopped to inquire of him about th^ir road. 
They asked him if there was a good bridge over 
that stream ; and he said that there was no bridge 
at all, but that there was a very good place to 
ford. 

" O, I am afraid to ford," said Lucy's mother. 

" So am I," said fjucy. 

" Is the water deep ? " said her father to the 
man. 

" No, sir," replied the man, " not if you keep in 
the right place, — just in the edge of the rips." 
So saying, the man rode on. 

Lucy's father then moved his horse slowly on 
down the road, which gradually descended into a 
ravine, where Lucy could hear the water roaring. 
Lucy said that she was afraid to have the horse 
wade through the river. 

" So am I," said her mother. 
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^' I don't quite like the adventure myself/' said 
her father, '< but there is no other alternative." 

'< Can't we go back ? " said her mother. 

''Not very well. It is several miles back to 
any place where we could spend the night, and 
then we should have to come and ford this stream 
to-morrow morning; so that we shouldn't gain 
much." 

" Only it would be light," said Lucy« 

'^ And perhaps we might find some other way,'' 
said her mother. 

" We'll go down to the bank of the stream, and 
see, at any rate," said her father. And he ac- 
cordingly rode on. The rocks and precipices 
were so high on each side of the road, and the 
river itself so crooked, winding around among 
them, that they could not see £ir before them. 
At length, however, they came in sight of the 
surface of the water, gleaming tlirough the trees 
before them ; and in a few minutes more, they 
came down to the bank of a very broad stream. 

" O dear me ! " said Lucy ; " I am sure I am 
afr^d to wade across such a big river as this." 

Her father said nothing, but he stopped the 
horse upon the sand of, the shore, and began to 
look up and down over die water. 
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" It looks very shallow," said he. 

" What is shallow, sir ? " said Lucy. 

** Why, not deep/' replied lier father. 

^' What did the man mean by the np$V^ asked 
Lucy's mother. 

^^ He meant tlie ripples in the water there, all 
across the stream, just below us." So saying, 
Lucy's father pointed, and showed Lucy and her 
mother where the water was rough, being fuB of 
little waves, which tuipbled along, makings a sort 
of rippling nobe. These ripples extended quitq 
across the stream just below where they were. 
But above them,- the surface of the water was 
calm and smooth, like glass. This calm surface 
also, like the ripples below, extended across iit>m 
sh<»re to shore. 

The suQ had been set for some time, but still 
there was a great deal of light in the western part 
of the sky. This light shone upon the water, and 
enabled them to see, pretty distinctly, the line 
of the rips, where the man had said that they 
must go. 

" I wouldn't go through the waves, father,'* said 
Lucy ; " I would go where the water is smooth." 

" No," said her father ; " we'll follow the direc- 
tions." 

As he said this, he began to drive the horse iato 
2 
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the water. The bottom was covered with fine 
pebble-stones, so that it was by no means as 
smooth as the road which they bad been travelling 
in: still they got along very well. The water 
gradually grew deeper and deeper, until it came 
up to the step of the chaise. They were then 
in about the middle of the river. 

" O fiither," said Lucy, " what a wide river ! " 

*• Yes,'' said her father, " it is pretty wide, and 
I believe I'll stop the horse a minute or two, and 
let you look about." 

So he pulled the reins a little, and said, whoa, 
and the horse stopped ; while Lucy and her 
mother looked up and down the river. Lucy 
could see better than her mother, for she was 
seated in the middle of the chaise, upon a low 
seat. It was a little farther forward than the seat 
which her parents were sitting upon, so that she 
could see up and down the river very well. The 
reflection of the clouds in the water was very 
beautiful, and there were trees upon the banks, 
han2in<j over into the stream. The river came 
round between two high hills, a short distance 
above where they were, and there were crags, 
and precipices, and high mountains, all around. 

" 1 see one house," said Lucy's mother. 

^ Where is it, mother? " said Lucy. 
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'Hfer mother pointed towards the hoase. It 
seetiied to be pretty far off 6n one side of the 
valley, far nbove where they were. They could 
not see its situation very distinctly, because it was 
80 nearly dark; but it appeared to be on an 
elevated table of land, with high mountains be- 
yond it. 

"There are three houses there," sard Lucy. 
**^I can see three." 

" No," replied her father; "those are the bams^ 
I presume ; however, we must drive on." 

He accordingly dix)ve on. Lucy watched the 
bouse as long as she could. It wis not very large, 
and was painted white, and there was an enormous 
elm hanging over it, like ain umbrella. . The barns, 
^hich Lucy thought, at first, were other houses, 
w«€ very large ; but they were partly hidden by 
trees, so that she could not see them very distinctly. 
And presently, when the horse drew near the 
shore, the tops of some large pine-trees, which 
grew upon the bank, came in the way, and they 
lost sight of the house altogether. When the 
horse reached the opposite bank of the river, he 
walked up the ascent, and then came to a smooth 
and pleasant road, through a level mowing field, 
with groves of trees upon one side along the barfk 
of the river. Th^ level field did not extend very 

2* 
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&r; tnd whan they came to the eo4 of tCythey 
bcfan to ascend a bill. A short dbtanoe befere 
them, they saw a man coming with a cart and 
oxen. 

'^I believe I'll stop/' said Lucy's father, ^'aad 
ask him how far it b to the next tavern." 

« Yes," said Lucy ; " I would." 

And just before they met the man, her fnother 
said, in a lower tone, ''Ask him, too, whether 
we shall have to ford another stream." 

Just at Jthat minute, they saw that the man was 
driving his team out of the road^ in order to make 
ffDom for them to pass; for the road here was 
^ite narrow. When they gat opposite to him, 
be stood among the bushes, with one lutn lestbug 
upon the yoke of bis oxen, waiting for them to 
pass. He nodded to them, with a frank and {feas- 
ant expression of countenance. 

"Will you tell me, sir," said Lucy's father, 
" how far it is to the next tavern ? " 

"Why, it's — not far from five miles — equal 
to ten." 

"How so?" 

" O, it's right up and down bill all the way." 

" It will take us two or three hours to get there, 
then," said Lucy's father to her mother. Then 
be turned to the man again^ and said, — • 
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Shall wa hai'e any otb^ stream to ibrd be- 
fore we get there ? " 

<<No/' said the man^ '^no other stream; but 
you'll have to cross this same one again about four 
oules fixxn her^." 

" Ah ! " said her father. — " Is it a pretty good 
place to cross ? " 

" Yes, very good," said the teamster. 

^^ Better than it is down here, where we just 
came across ? " said Lucy's mother. 

^^ No," said the man, << not better than thai ; 
we don't call it any thing crossing there^ when the 
water is as low as it is now." 

Lucy's mother said no more, and her frther 
was just about driving on, when he reined up 
bb horse again a moment to say,-^- 

^' Then there's no place nearer than five miles, 
where vie can put up to-night." 

** Why, yes," replied the man, " there's the 
General's. I presume you could get accommo- 
dated up here at the General's." 

" How far is it to the General's ? " 

'^O, about a mile and a half," replied the 
man. 

^ Does he make a practice o( entertaining 
travellers?" said Lucy's fadier. 

<^Why, no," replied the man, ^he does not 
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ocaedy make a practice of it ; but, then, he's very 
gUd to see them when they come." 

" And he makes a regular charge for h, does 
lie ?'' 

" O yes," said the man ; " you needn't be con- 
ceraed about that; he's very reasonable in his 
charges/' 

" Well, sir, I'm very much obliged to you," 
said Lucy's father ; and he immediately began to 
whip up his horse, as if he was in a hurry to go 
along. At the same time, he turned his face 
away from the man towards Lucy, and seemed to 
be trying to keep from laughing. Something ap- 
peared to amu^ him very much ; so much, in feet, 
that it seemed to be quite difficult for him to keep 
sober until he got by the man.. 

"What are you laughing at, father?*' said 
Lucy. • 

Her father did not answer, but only laughed 
the more. 

"Father," repeated Lucy, earnestly, "what 
are you laughing at ? I am sure I don't think we 
ought to laugh at that man for telling us about 
cur way." 

*' No," replied her father ; " I was not laughing 
It the man, but only at the queer mistake be 
made." 
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" What mistake ? " said Lucy. 

^<Why, be thought I was afraid that the 
General would charge too much for entertaining 
us ; whereas all that I was afraid of was, that be 
would not charge any thing at all." 

" What do you mean by charge, father ? " said 
Lucy. 

** Making us pay," replied her fatb^. 

" Well, what do you want him to make us pay 
for?" a^ed Lucy. 

''O, we shall all feel a great deal more at 
boioe at hb house, if he is going to lecme pay 
for entertaining us. I shouldn't like to go into a 
fanner's house, and have him get us some supper, 
and give us beds to sleep in, and then get us 
some breakfast in the morning, and then not pay 
him any thing for all that trouble. But the man 
thought that I was afraid we should have to pay 
him too much." 

Lucy did not understand exactly what her &• 
ther meant by speakmg of a fiumer's house ; for 
the house where they were going was a general's 
house, she thought, and not a fanner's. However, 
she said no more about it. Her father said that 
he bad forgotten to ask what the General's name 
was, and her mother said that she thought Am 
General's house must be the one they saw op 
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among the hills, when they were corning across 
the stream. 

" Very likely," said her father, in reply ; and 
there the conversation ceased. They were all 
tired, and so they rode on for nearly, half an hour 
in silence. 

The road was generally up hill, though it was 
level sometimes for a short distance ; and some- 
times it even went down a little way, and then 
up again. It curved about also, winding along 
around rocks and precipices, and sometimes up 
naxrow ravines. At one place tber& was a great 
tree growing out from the brink of a precipice by 
the side of the road, far above them ; and the 
tree hung over so far, that Lucy was afraid that 
it would fall down upcm their heads. But her 
father said that he thought there was no danger. 
They could hear the river roaring through the 
valley far below them on one side of the road, 
and now and then they got a glimpse of the wa- 
ter, which yas bright by the reflection of the sky# 

At length they came to ground which seemed 
to be more smooth. There began to be a fence 
of fa3s on one side, of the road» Presently the 
fence stopped, and a wall began. The wall wa3 
made of rough stones piled up in a row. Pretty 
soon there was a wall on the other side^pf the road 
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too ; and beyond the wdll on one side was an 
orcKard, the trees growing among large rocks, 
which were scaivcred about the ground. On the 
other side were broad, level fields, which looked 
pretty smooth, though Lucy could not see them 
very well. Her father said that he thought that 
must be the General's mowing. 

As they drove along, they could see that they 
were passing different fields, having corn and 
grain growing in them. These fields appeared to 
be quite-large, and the walls seemed to grow bet- 
ter and more substantial the farther they ad- 
vanced. Lucy's father said he had no idea that 
there could have been such a place for a farm 
among those mountairls. Lucy, however, said 
that she did not see any farm, nothing but some 
fields. 

They soon began to draw near the house. 
They did not see the buildings until they came 
very near them ; for there were forests and lofty 
mountains behind them, which looked dark, and so 
the bams, and sheds, and granaries were concealed. 
The house, too, did not show itself until they 
got almost to it. Lucy saw it first by means of a 
light from one of the windows. She did not see 
the light very plainly at first, because it shone 
tbiough some trees which were in the way; but 
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presently, when tliey came, into full view of it, 
they saw tliat it was a very briijlit liylil. 

" They've got a good fire," said Lucy's motb- 
er, " and I'm glad of it, for I feel cold." 

" So do I," said Lucy. " I'm glad they've got 
a good fire." 

Just at tills time, her lather turned fais horse up 
into a large yard, which extended along by the 
side of the house. There were vaiious out-Uiild- 
ings all around the yard, and the great elm-tree 
hung over it like a canopy. The elm-tree wai 
very large, and it stood pretty near the bouse, so 
that one half of the branches overhung the bouse, 
and the other half the yard. Lucy's father drove 
up pretty near to the doorJ 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE GENERAL S. 



Just as the chaise stopped in the yard, Lucy 
saw a boy coming in fit>tn the bam towards the 
house, with a basket in his hand. He ran along 
towards the chaise, and Lucy's father asked him 
if the General was at home. 

" Yes, sir," said the boy ; " won't you walk in ? 
ni hold the horse while you get out." 

" No," said Lucy's father ; " we won't get out 
yet. But will you be good enough to ask him 
if he will come to the door a moment." 

The boy said he would, and he wetit into the 
house. Lucy expected to see a man dressed-«in 
uniform, with a gun in his hand, or at least a 
sword ; and also with a feather in his cap, and 
an epaulet on each shoulder. Instead of this, 
however, much to her surprise, the boy came 
out a moment after he had gone in, conducting 
a plain-looking man, who appeared just like a 
ufrner* 

3 
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" Is that the General ? " said LAicy, whispering 
to her mother. 

" Hush ! " Said her mother. 

The General had a plain, farmeir-Iike look ; iiis 
countenance, however, was intelligent and ex- 
pressive. He seemed very glad to see the trav- 
ellers. He invited them to come in immediately, 
— even before he beard thejr story, — and when 
Lucy's father had told. him what their circum- 
stances were, he said, — 

" Yes, yes, — I can accommodate you just as 
well as not. I am very glad to see you." 

Then he told the boy to hold the horse's head, 
while he took Lucy out, and put her down upon 
a great flat stone before the door. Then her 
father and mother got out, and the General took 
off the trunk, which was strapped on behind,, and 
set it down also upon the stone. He also took 
out the other baggage, and then told the boy to 
lead the horse off to the barn, and said that he 
would send out Joseph to help him take care of 
him. Then they all went into the house. 

Just as they were going in at the door, Lucy 
said, in a very low voice, to her mother, who was 
leading her by the hand, — 

" Rlother, I thought that a general was a kind 
of a soldier." 
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" Hush ! bush ! Lucy," said her mother. 

Lucy, therefore, said no more, but went in. 
She found herself in a krge room, with a very 
lai'ge 6replace in one side of k. There were 
a great many strange things, --^ that is, things 
strange to I^cy, — all about the room. There 
was a long wooden seat, with a very higli back 
to it, by the wall, upon one side of the fire. 
There was a round-faced, happy*Iooking girl, 
sitting on this seat, about a« big as Joanna. She 
was knitting. There was> also, a young man sit- 
ting by a window ; this was Joseph ; and he gol 
up and went out when the party came in, in 
order to go to the bam, and help take care ef 
the horse. The General and his wife put some 
chairs before the fire, for Lucy and iier father 
and mother to sit down and warm themselves. 
Lucy sat down with the rest, but she was so 
much amazed at the strange things before h^, '^'— 
the great hearth, made of monstrous flat stones, 
the black iron andirons, with the tops turning over 
in a; curl, and the briglit, blazing fire, -^ that she 
did not think much about warming herself. 

Then Lucy began to look about the room. 
Tlie light shone brightly upon the Door, and un^ 
der the tables. Under one taUe there was a 
large black dog stretched out straight, with liis 
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chin upon his fore paws, and watching Lucj 
wi(h the eye that was turned towards her. And 
every time he beard a noise, he would raise bis 
head, and prick up his ears, and, after listening a 
minute, lay it down again. In a minute or two, 
Lucy saw lum lift up his bead very suddenly, 
and look ifiite wild. Lucy heard, herself, at the 
same moment, a low and distant sound of whis- 
tling, which seemed to be out in the yard^ The 
dog started up, and ran to^^rds the door, and 
stood there a naont^nt, whining for somebody to 
open it. An instant afterwards, a little girl, whom 
Lucy had not seen be&re, came quick, and opened 
the door, artd let him out. Then she went back, 
and took her seat again upon a cricket in the 
oorom*. She seemed to be about as old as Lucy; 
and Lucy thought to herself, that she wished she 
w«s acquainted with her, and then she would gp 
and play with her. '^And at any rate," said 
she to herself, <^ I wish I knew what her name 
was." 

Her name, in fact, was Ellen. Lucy learned 
her name pretty soon; for the General's wife, 
who was Ellen's mother, called her, in a few 
minutes, to go and show Lucy and her mother 
the way to the bedroom. . 

'^ Shall 1 tight a candle, mother? " said Dleu. 
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^ Tes/* said her mother. 

Lucy then dbserved that Ellen went to a sort 
of open cupboard, by the side of the room, where 
there were a great many dishes and tins in rows, 
all nice and bright ; and she took down an iron 
candlestick, with a short candle in it, and came 
and lighted it by the fire. Th^i she conducted 
Lucy's mother, and Lucy herself, out through a 
door in the back side of the )tx>m. The door 
led into a small passage-way; and, fiom thai 
passage-way, Ellen opened a door which led into 
. a very pleasant little bedroom. There was a 
* bed in the back side of the rooiti, and a tittle 
trundle-bed under it, which Lucy supposed wa9 
(or her. The middle of the floor was covered* 
with a small carpet. The rest of the floor was 
{minted. Tliere were two windows, with whit6 
curtains hanging before them, and between the 
windows a table, covered with a white cloth. 
Ov^ the table was a locdcing^ass ; and there 
was a large pincusbbn hanging under the glass 
There was also a lightstand in a cbrser of the 
room, with a Bible upon it 

Lucy's father came in immediately afterwards, 
bringing in some of the baggage ; and, while he 
was putting it down, Lucy went and lifted op 
die cuEtam of the window to look oat 

3* 
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** O, what ft strange-looking place ! " said Lucjr 
** I pever saw such a strange-looking place. Come 
and see, mother." 

Her motlier went to the window to see. Di- 
rectly before them, under the window, there was 
a little green yard, with a stone wall running 
aloo^; the back side of it. Beyond the wall, 
itxere were trees and bushes; and the land 
agsemed to descend into a little valley, where 
Lucy tbqu^t she could hear a brook tambling 
0?er stones. Beyond the brook there was a rast 
ibrest^ rising higher and higher up the declinties 
of AeinouQtains. The mountains were so high, < 
that Ltfcy h^d to move away more of the curtain 
JMbr^ she cmitd see tlie summits. They Were 
st^ep and ^ray. Lucy could see Uieiii very 
4istii^0tly ; for the moon had come up, aoil was 
shiuiog Mpoa rihem. In a place k>w#r down, 
there was a g^eai, roeky precipice, wliich pn>- 
jeoted out from among the trees. Luey said to 
heraelf, tliat she was glad Royal dkl not see it ; 
ifiti if he did, she knew that h^ would want to 
be climbing up to the top of it, and she slioukl 
be ^fnid that lie would fall. 

When Lucy went back into the great room 
ag^io whh her mptbeiv sh« found that there was 
a round tabl« aet oif t ib tfai» auddle of Ibe flooTi 
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and spread Tor supper. * Tlie girl, whov was Bitting 
upon the great seat/ beckoned to Lucy to conM 
and sit with her; and Lucy went. She pat 
down her knitting, and took Lucy up in her lap. 
At first, Lucy was a little afraid; but the girf 
looked so {ood-huinoredly and pleasantly upon 
ber^ that she soon began to feel at bef ease. 

**What b your name?" said Lucy, lookii^ 
tip into her face. 

** Comfort," said tlie giri. 

" Comfort ? " repeated Lucy. 

«* Yes," replied the girl! 

** I never beard ef suoh a name as Coaitari^^ 
said Lucy. 

** What is your name ? " said Comfort. 

Lucy told her what her name was, and then 
Comfort aAed her various other questions about 
their journey ; and, at last, Lucy and Comfort 
became quite well acquainted. In the mean 
time, Ellen was very busy helping her mother 
^et the supper. There was a round, flat cake 
set up b^re the fire, in an iron thmg called a 
spider^ to bake, and a pie put down in a oomet 
to warm. At lengthy Lucy looked up to Com 
foit again, and sakl, — 

*< Why don't you help them get supper f 
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**Of I don't do the housework/' said Cooi 
fat ; " I sptn.'^ 

" Spin ? " repeated Lucy ; " how do you spin ? ^ 

^'With my spinning-wheel/' said ConifiMt. 
** Tliere it stands, in the comer." 

Lucy looked in the direction where Comlort 
pointed, and she saw a very cu|ious-kx>king nia« 
diine, with one great wheel, something like one 
of the wheels of her father's chaise, only it was 
up in the air, on the top of the machine. The 
machine had three legs, too, to stand upon. 

Lucy looked at it, tendering, when Comfort 
askad her if slie had never seen a spinning-wheeL 

" No/' said Lucy. 

** And tlien you never saw any body spin ? " 

* No/* said Lucy. 

^* You shall see me, thcn^ to-morrow* I shatt 
$fki all day to-morrow. " 

"^ I wish y<iu would sliow me a little to-night/* 
said Lucy. 

« W«H," said Comlort, « I will." 

So Comfort put Lucy down, and led her to 
the wheel ; and then slie took up a long, slender 
rril of wool, from a pile' of such rolls^ which was 
lying across the forward part of the wheel, and 
began to apin« The wlieel made a k>ud, buzzing 
noise, which seemed to Lucy to be very extra* 
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(mEnaiy indeed. Lacy stood beibre die wlieely 
with her hands behind her, looking on, with greaH 
interest, at the spinning, mnd wondering whit 
made it buzz« 

Presently, Comfort stopped, and led Lucy back 
to her seat, saying, '^To^monow you diali see 
me spin more.'* 

'' But I aip going away to-morrow," said Lu» 
cy, " with my father and mothw." 

Just then, Lucy saw that the supper was ready, 
and they were putting the .chairs around the taUe* 
Not long after sapper, Lucy's mofther tadc her 
mto the bedrooTQ, to put her to bed. 'While diey 
were in the bedroom logeth^, Luey said that she 
wbhed her mother woidd stay theie seveval days* 

" No," said her mother ; '' we must go on Ilk 
morrow. But perhaps we shall stop agam when 
we come back." 

" When are we coming back ? " said Lucy. 

** In about a week," replied her mother. 

" Welli mother," said Lucy, "why can't you 
and I stay here, and let father go on alone, and 
call for us when he comes back ? " 

" I should like that," said her mother. " I w31 
ask him." 

"Well," said Lucy, with an expression of greil 
satbfaction. " Then I can see Comfort spin." 
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Soy dAer Lucy's mother had put her to ued, 
tnd was going out of the room, Lucy calleU out 
to her, just as die was shutting the door, — 

" You'll be sure and ask father." 

" Yes," said her mother. 

" And come back and tell me what he says." 

" Perhaps so," said her mother. " Good ni^'jit." 

After her mother had gone, Lucy began talk- 
ing to herself, as follows : -^ 

" I hope we shall stay here ; tlien I can see 
CombcCs lamb. Comfort says she's got a lamb. 
I-wish I had a lamb, — * or a little spinning-wheel 
-—if a little one would only buzz. This is the 
n^y it went : Buzz — buzz — * uz — z-z — ." 

And in a few minutes, Lucy bussed herself to 
altep. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE INSPECTION. 



Lucy's plan^ of having ber mother and henelf 
remain at the -General's while her father went on 
to finish his journey by himself, was adopted, to 
her great joy. 

Lucy stood under the elm*tree, and saw him 
drive away, with great satisfaction, the next mom- 
iDg, soon after breakfast. 

As soon as her father's chaise was out of sight, 
at a curve in the road, where some large trees 
intercepted the view, Lucy turned round to gp 
mto the house. Ellen was standing in the door» 
Her brother, the boy who had held the horse the, 
evening before, was standing pretty near, and, as 
he turned to go on towards the barn, he said to 
Ellen, — 

" Ellen, is not this inspection day ? " 

<' Yes," said Ellen, after hesitating a moment, 
" I believe it b." 

<' Excellent ! " said the boy. '' We shall ha:ve 
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dome cakes. I am gouig to eat mine on mj 
clearing." 

" Inspection ? " said Lucy to herself; ** I won-* 
der what they mean by {nspeetian.*' 

But Lucy did not like to ask, though shfe 
wanted to know very much. She did not feel 
enough acquainted even with Ellen, to ask. She 
tlmight she would go in and ask her mother^ 

She found her mother in the little bedroom, 
arranging it. She had put a table before the 
window, in a place where it would be pleasant 
lof sit. She had opened her trunk, and had ta- 
kea out some paper and writing materials, so as 
to be ready to write a letter. When Lucy came 
in, she said, -^ 

** Mother, there is going to be an inspection." 

" Is there ? " said her mother. 

Lucy waited a moment; but her mother did 
^ not seem to be particularly interested in what she 
bad said, and asked her no questions about it, but 
went on arranging some books upon the table^ 
just as if there was not going to be any inspeo- 
tbn at all. At length, Lucy said, — 

^^ What is an inspection, mother? " 

^^ An inspection ? " said her mother, looking up, 
^ ndhyy it is a kind of a review." 
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'^ A review, mother? 1 don't kno«r whaf ft 
review ky any better than an intpeetumJ* 

** Why, it is — a 1 don't know bow Id 

explam it to you; — it is a sort of a tratmBg, 
where several companies of soldiers come togstll- 
er, and thp general looks at tiiem, and txamioes 
their guns, and sees them exercise*" 

'* What b it for, mother ? " said Lucy. 

** Why, to see if every thing is in good order. 
But is there really going to be an iaspectiOQ 
about here, Lucy?" 

^Yes, mother, I am sure there k^" replied 
Lucy, speaking very emphatically, and looking 
v«ry positive, — '' I am sure there i^ far Robert 
said there was." 

^b that boy's name Robert?" «k«d her 
mother. 

^' Yes," said Lucy ; *^ and he said thera was 
going to be an inspection. Do you think you 
riiall let me go and see it, mother?" 

<^ Why, that depends," said her mother, ** upon 
when and where it is to be. I can't tell you tUl 
you find out something more about it." 

"Well," said Lucy, "I'll go and askComibit; 
[ am not afraid to ask Comfort." 

So Lucy went out in pursuit of Comfixrt 

Lucy found Comfort at her spbnii^^HRrlieeL 
4 
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The wheel was io one comer of the kitcheni by 
a windowk It was a great way from the fire^ ibr 
die room .was very large. Lucy was so much 
iBt^cested, fer a time, in seeing Comfort spin, 
diat she forgot about the inspection. Comfort 
.ta&ed with her, and explained something about 
the spinning-wheel, but did not stop her woA* 
First she would whirl the wheel around one way 
very fast for a few miniates, and then she would 
stopj and then begin to whirl it the other way. 
Sometimes she would draw out a long thread of 
the yam, and then the yam would all mn tip on 
ihe spintdle. 

.** Why don't you turn yoat wheel always the 
same way ? " asked Lucy. 

"Because," said Comfort, "I have to turn it 
one way to twist the thread, and then the other 
to mn it oh the spindle." 

Lucy did not understand the explanation very 
well, and so she thought she would look on and 
see hoW Comfort did it. But she did it so 
iast that Lucy could not see. So, after she had 
stood silently for some time, hearing the wheel 
buzz, she asked Comfort if there was going to be 
an inspectbn that day. -. , 

« Yes,".«aid Comfort. 
' " Vfb^'ja it going to be ? " asked Lucy* ..t 
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" Right after dinner," said Comfort. 

" How far is it/' s^id Lucy, *' from here ? " 

"O, hot far," said Comfort; "yeu shaU go; 
I'll show you." 

So Lucy ran back to ber mother, and told her 
that the inspection was going to be right after din- 
ner, and that it was not &r, and that Comfort 
^ould go and sliow it to her. 

" Well," said her mother, "ydu may go when- 
ever Comfort goes; but it is very strange diat 
they are going to have an mspection up here. 1 
am sure I don't see where the troops are to come 
famu" 

" Well," said Lucy, " I know th«fe b gping to 
be one, because Comfort said so.^ 

Lucy was right* There was going to be afi 
inspection, but it was very different from die kind 
that she had imagined. For that day, at dinner* 
Lucy's mother asked the farmer about the inspec- 
tion, and where it was to be, and he said, " O, we 
, generally begin at the bam, and so go aH around." 

'^ Why, what kind of an inspectk>n is it ? " said 
Lucy's mother. 

" Why, it b not a military inspection," said tfie 
farmer, laughing. '^ Did you think it was a itiili* 
taiy inspection, Lucy?" be added, turning to 
liucy. ' 
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" Sir ? '* said Lucy. 

'^ It is not a military inspectba * it is only an 
inspection of my fai-m." 

" An't there any soldiers ? " said Lucy. 

« No/' said the fenner, " no soldiers. We in- 
spect the bam, and the sheds, and shop, and tlien 
we come into the house and inspect the looms^ 
and closets, and the cellar, to see if every thing is 
in order. We <»nnot show you any soldiers." 

« My mother said there weie going to be some 
foldjers," said Lucy. 

" No," said Lucy's mother.. " I saSd that I 
supposed they meant an inspection of soldiers* 
'there may be an inspection of any thiog." 

Lucy was quite disappointed, when Ae band 
ibat it was not to be an inspection of soldiers. 

However, she concluded to go and see it, whal* 
^er it was ; and accordingly, aAer cKnner, she put 
on her bonnet, and went out to the door widi El- 
len, and waited there for the rest to eeme. 

In a few minutes, she saw Robert coming fioni , 
H building between one of the bams and the shed, 
with a sort of a box in his hand. The boK was 
somewhat similar to a knife^box m form ; and, as 
ia a knife-box, there was a handle m the middle, 
eeming up from the bottom of the box, whioh 
Robert took hold of, and brought it by. 
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<" What is thai, Robert?" said Lucjr^ 

<" TUs is the tool-box/' md Robert 

« What is it for ?" asked Lucy. 

*^ Why, I dways ciany about a tool-bex at tile 
bspeetioQ," said Robert. '< Because, sooiediQfls 
&tber finds something broken, that he cdXk mmd 
at once upon the spot." 

. By this time he came up to where I^icy tnis 
«taaduig9 and he put down the box upon tbe^gnsfit 
stone step, so that she could look into i^. 3*)ie 
box was not very deep, and it was cBvided off, 
ioflidey into several compaitiaeiils* There wts 
one kng compartment upon "one side, wfaieb eit- 
tended from one end of the hoK to the olhei^. fa} 
ilus wena sev^ toois* There wele a tanimer 
and a gimlet; and, besides, there were serei!al 
cjdier tools, which Lucy did not know the 
names o£ 

Besides tliis long compartment, there w^ese 
several small,* square divlskuis, whkh had ftails 
and screws in them, of diiFerent sises. Lucy sBud 
^e net'er saw so noaoy di£^rent kinds of n^. 
While she was k)okiBg at them, Robert began, (o 
hear the rattling <^ wheels in the road^ and he 
exclaimed aloud, ^- 

" O, here comes Eben." 
. Imcj looked to s^ A wag|on, with a 

4* 
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•ad a sBiatt bojr in k^ slopped opposite to* the 
bouse. The tx^ appealed to be veij young — - 
jrouiiger than Liiej. His &ce was round, and 
Ids ebeeks weie red and ML* He looked very 
aolMr and anskmsi for be was afraid that he eoidd 
'Me get out of the wagon, very weH. Tbe man 
took bold of bis arm, and helped him cbnb down, 
fibtt kioked towayds the ground with an anxious 
ea qw d o n of eountenaace, as if he thought it 
wis a great way down. 

As soon, however, as bis litde feet touched the 
load|-faiB countanadee changed vety suddttdy, 
and he began to leap and scamper off towaids 
Ae house, with ffeax glee. 

'< WeH, Eben," said EHen, << and how do th^ 
do at uncle's f'^ 

""PMtty wdl,'' said Eben. '< Vm gmng Aeie 
agaki some day, and am going to stay theie a 
irbole wfai W 

Luby smiled, and Robert laughed akwd, at 
• Such an' unauthorized eombinatioa of terms as 
Eben's whole whUt. E3>en, however, after look 
ittg at tliem b wonder a moment, said, — 

'^ You needn't laugh ; I certainly am." 

Just then the General came oUt, and the whole 
party proceeded to the bam. The General 
iMlud caiefalty d iiouad^ to see if eviary tliinf 
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Wtts in lis place, and b order. FnM ike btm 
they went ioto a sort of room in a ilied ac^oiiiilig 
it, wbne Atexe were hameases and chains, aild a 
manber of tools of various kinds. The General 
looked about, and examined them all. Thett 
were a parcel of lopes lybg in a comer, and the 
Gvenend asked where tbej ctoie froou Hobavt 
said that he found them up in the garrat, and had 
untied all the knots ; he was going to have diM 
far lasaledB the peKt wmter* 

The General said that thtj ought to "be Uiin| 
up ; and be took the hammer and some tiaAiekil 
of Robertas lool-box, and drove up a tow of nails, 
just mder a beam about as high as RdbertV hand. 
Tbea all the children took up the {neces tf nfei, 
and hung them up, one {Hece on each hiiil. 

^ Tbete^^* said the General, ^^now jreu can see 
what you've got They are but of ^ wiiy than, 
and when you want one, you can come and ^ 
«ay length you Kke." 

Every thing else in die harness room was 
found in good order, and so they went into ihe 
shed. There was a wood-pile there, and aome 
of the wood lay near the foot of the p3e apon 
the ground ; for this shed had no floor* One of 
i1k logs had a we<%e stbkmg latb h. Tbakf 
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Hfti onickad opeo a little, but not yeiy far, and 
^ wedge was driven ftst into it. 

^^ How came this left so? '' said the General. 

** Why, fether/' said Robert, <' I began to split 
this log, but I couldn't." 

While he was saying this, the General rolled 
&e log over; and he found two other wedges, 
fying on the ground, under it, Iwlf covered in the 
dups. 

' ^< One wedge' in the log, and (wo in the chips, 
unke three signs of a bad woodman,^ said die 
iSeneral. 

"Why, you see, father," said Robert, "tliat 
die ting of the befsde kept coming off, and so 
I couldn't split it." 

The General then look an axe, which wae 
Irtanding iii its place pretty near where they were, 
and widi a few heavy blows he split the log, and 
fiberated the wedge which had been held m the 
cleft. Then he told Robert to put the three 
wedges upon Aeir shelf, and to carry the beetle, 
with the loose ring, into the shop, and to put it 
with the toob that were to be mended. 

"When is he going to mend it ? " said Lucy. 

" The first rainy da^," said Ellen ; " he always 
iends off all the broken things to the shop, and 
then he mends them some rainy day." 
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Bdbre Robert gpt back fiom the shop, the in- 
l^tion party had gone up a back stairwmjr 
which led into a kind of garret, over the kitcbes 
part of the hou^. Here there were a great many 
bo3cea and trunks, all, however, in good ofder. 
There was a large shelf at one end, with a greol 
many herbs m bundles. Then they all went 
through a narrow door into another gaitet over th# 
main body of the house ;. and thence they cane 
down the front stairs. Hiey found that the doot at 
the foot of the stairs would not ahuC veiy weD; 
tnd the General, after looking at it a moineat,said 
ifaat the latch was out of order. 

^^ Yes, sir," said Elkn, " and I wish you wOoM 
ilMnd ill for it tPOuUes me every ttme I want to 
OOBie up stairs.'^ 

*' Have you got a Qe among your tools, 
Robert?" said the GenecaL 

<< Yes, fflr," said Rob<^ ; for Robert had come 
back, before this time, from the shop, and was fol- 
lowing them with his box of toob. 

The General took out the file, and also the 
hammer. First he filed the mn of the latch a 
little ; then be hammered it a little, and thus very 
put it in good order. ' 

Elleh said that she was very glad* 
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They then went i0(o all the rooms of the house, 
eott^ept the little bedroom where Lucy's moihet 
w«d. They opened all the closet doors too, and 
looked tfito them, to see if every thing was in 
orders When they came into 'the little room 
wbeire lOlen shspt, there was a little chest m it^ 
where she kept her clothes ; and she opened the 
Mf and asked them alt to look in and see it her 
Atngs were not in order. 

After diey bad thus examined the whole iiottse, 
they went out at the front door, and thence aeross 
the yard into the garden. I'hey walked up and- 
down all the alleys, looking at the beds tod 
borders, to see if all was in proper conation. 

It was pretty late in the season, and flieie 
U^ere not many weeds growing. E^len and 
Robert both had some beds in one comer, where 
they raised com, and peas, and beans, ibr seed. 

The General told them it was neariy time for 
them to gather their beans. 

When they came out of Uie garden^ Robert 
a^ed his father to look at the hinge of the gate, 
whfeh, he said, was coming off. 

There was a narrow piece of board nailed upon 
the post, and the hinges g( tiie gate wore nailed 
to that. By some means or*od)er, however, this 
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board had got split where the upper hmge 
was fastened to it, and so the hinge wi^ loose. 
Robert pdnted it out to his father. 

** Ah, yes/' said he ; <^ I ain glad you showed 
me this ; rery soon the hinge would have come off, 
and then the lower hinge would have got broken* 
Now we shall save tlienu'' 

The General then looked at the board, and 
said it was split, and there must be a new one 
made. So he took out some tools fifom Robert's 
box, and took off the hmges very carefiilly. Then 
he set the gate up by tlie fence on one ade. Then 
he took off the split board, and gave it to Eben. 

''iCan you carry that, Eben, into the shop?-' 
Wbea was a very small boy, but he was very 
glad to help when he could. He tock the board, 
which was not very heavy, but was about as 
much as he could well carry, and began lugging 
it along. 

"Now, Robert," said tlie General, "some 
time this afternoon, I want you to saw out a 
piece of board just the size of that, and get it 
all ready to put on. When it is done, carry it 
out to the gate, and stand it up thoe. Also put 
a tool'box there, and an axe, so that every thing 
w31 be ready, and th^ remind me at suppeivtime 
to go and put it on. I can put it on inamomenli 
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if you get every thing ready. — And now the in- 
tpectioQ is over.'' 

So saying, the General went away, and EDen 
said, — 

*^ WeH, Robert, you put your tools away, while 
I go and get the cakes." 

" The cakes ? " said Lucy ; *• what cakes ? " 

^' Why, mother always gives each of us a cake, 
inspectKHi day, so that we may not forget to re- 
mind iittlier of it." 

LAJcy followed Ellen bto the house. Slie 
supposed that she would go and ask her mother 
for the cakes, and Lucy wistied that she was 
going to have one too. But Ellen did no;^ go 
after her mother. She went directly to a ck»et. 
As she was opemng the door of tlie closet, she 
said, — 

" Mother always puts our cakes here, on a 
particular shelf — three of them, all in a row.** 

They went into the closet, and there they 
found the cakes ; only there were four, instead of 
three. 

"Why, here are four," said Ellen; "mother 
has made a mistake." 

"No," said Lucy ; " one must be for me," 

"So it is," said Ellen, "I've no doubt. FB 
f» and aak mother." 
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SbB accordingly w^t off to lask her raotber, 
and presendy came back saying that the fouordi 
was for Lucy. And she accordingly gave her 
one. It was a round cake> not very thick, but 
it kx>ked as if it was sweet. Ellen carried the 
other two out, to give them to Robert and Eben. 

Lucy went to show hers to her mother. 8be 
found h^ taking a walk under the trees which 
Ijicy had seen from out the bedixx>m window* 
Lucy took hold of her mother's hand with one of 
h^ns, while she held the cake in the oiber ; and so 
she walked along with her, and told her all about 
the mspection. 

Her mother listened with a good deal of in- 
terest ; and when she had done, she said that she 
thought it was an excellent plan to have an in* 
specticN]. 

" Yes, mother, and so do I ; and I wish yoa 
would have one when we go home." 

^^ I think I will," said her mother. 

"Once a months mother," said Lucy; '*it 
muiK be once a month. The General has it once 
a month." 

" Yes," said her mother, " I should think that 
about right. I can inspect your Treasury." 

" Yes, mother," said Lucy ; " FU keep it v» 
excellent order. 

5 
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^Unly you couldn't mend the broken things 
about tlie bouse, very well," ccmtinued Lucy. 

" No," said her mother ; " but, then, our m* 
spection would not be just like a farmer's. We 
should inspect drawers, and closets, and cup- 
boards, and such places. I thbk it will be an 
^Excellent plan." 

*^ And a cake for me and Royal, at the end," 
said Lucy. 

" Is that an essential port of the plan ? " asked 
her mother. 

'< Essential ? " repeated Lucy ; *^ wbat is u^ 
sential ? " 

" Why, necessary ; that is, is it an indispen- 
sable part of the plan that there should be cakes 
distributed ? " 

" Why, yes," said Lucy ; " that is to make us 
remind you of it. You see, you would forget 
when inspection day was coming, unless we re* 
minded you ; and so we noust have a cake." 

On reflection, Lucy's mother concluded that 
thb was, as Lucy represented, a very important 
part of the plan ; and she pretty nearly concluded 
that, when she returned home, she would adopt 
the inspection systaoi, for her part of the house, 
cakes and all. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A WALK. 



That evening, after the inspection, Lucy and 
her mother went out to take a walk upon a high 
hHl back of the General's house, to see the pros- 
pect. Comfort told them that they could get t» 
the top of it without going through the gresa 
at all. 

" Why don't you want to go through the grass, 
mother? " said Lucy. 

" Because there may be some dew upon it, 
which might wet our feet," said her mother. 
" But are you sure, Comfort," said she, " that we 
can get up to the top without getting into the 
grass?" 

" Yes," said Comfort, " I'm sure ; and I'll go, 
if you wish, and show you die way*'* 

Luey's motlier liked tlils plan very much ; and 
so they set off together, about half an hqur be* 
fore sunset. They followed a cait-road down 
mto a little valley^ and went across the brook ; 
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and theA they began to climb up by a nanow 
and rocky path among the trees. The path was 
very steep, and it was much farther than they 
had supposed. In fact> Lucy's motlter soon be« 
gan to be very tired. She was not accustomed 
to climb up the hills. 

Presently they came to a rocky place under 
some cKffi, and Lucy's mother said that she be- 
lieved that she would not go any farther. 

" O mother," said Lucy, " I want to go to the 
top very much." 

" Very well," said her mother ; " you may go 
with Comfort, if you wish to, and I will ramble 
about here. If you don't find me here when 
you come down, you may conclude that I have 
gone home." 

So she turned off, and began to walk along 
under the cliffi> gath^:ing blue-bells and other 
flowers that grew among the rocks. Comfixt 
and Lucy leil her, and went on up the steep 
path. 
• " O, what a steep place ! " said Lucy. 

**This is not very steep," said Con^rt. 
" There are paths up . the. mountains mud) 
steeper than this." 

** Then I 4ldQ?t see how you get up,'* said 
Lucy. 



" O9 we climb aloog^" replied Comfim , " we 
step up fiom one stone .10 another.'' 

The path was very tortuous ; that is, ic turned 
and twisted aboiit a great deal among tb» rocks 
and aKM^tnd the points of precipices* It was^ in 
fiict, a very wild and desolate^looking placo ; and 
pretty soon Lucy began to be afraid. She <fid 
set know exactly what she was alraid of, but she 
began to wish that she had staid down below wMi 
fcer motlier. 

She was not much accusldmecl to loeks end 
mountains, and theie was something frigbtfid tb 
her in Ae ragged precipices, the gfax>my thickets, 
and partiddaiiy in a dafk ra,iri<ie, which she could 
look down kiio in one place. Besides, Ale 
thought that peihaps theve might be some beais 
there. 

She did nol, however, i&e to aoknowle%e to 
Comfort that she was afraid. So, after they had 
been walking along a little while, she said, — - 

" How much farther is it, Comfort ? " 

" Not a great way. Why, are you tired ? ^ 

" Why, no," said Lucy, " not exactty ; but I 
wish my mother had come too." 

«' So (k) 1," said Comfort ; "" she wcxild like the 
prospect, I know. We can see away down tb 
jio lower Alls." 

6* 
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" How fiur is that ? '' said Lucy. 

'< O, it is several miles, down the yiDey," 

'^ Is it as many as seventj mHes ? " said Lucy. 
. <' No/' said Coadbrt, <^not quite seventy." 

^^ Is il a bundled miles, then ? " said Lucy. 

^^ Wfay^ a hundred miles are more than seventy, 
ebild.'' 

While Lucy had been talking thus, she had 
been lagging beUnd GofflfiNt, and seemed rohic- 
tant to advance. They had come lo a steep 
pkce, where they had to climb up a rocky ascent, 
wMoh turned, m a spiral manner, aiound die point 
of a litde preciinee. , Hiere were bushes and 
biieis on each side, glowing out of the crevices of 
the locks, and fiom the litde patches of eaitk. 
Comfert went up a few steps, and dien stopped 
for Lucy. 

<' Come, Lucy; why don't you come?" said 
she. 

« Why, I think, Comfort," smd Lucy, « that 
we had better not go any fiuther. I think we had 
better go back and find my modier." 

**0, your mother b safe enough, child" 

^' But I am afiaid she'll get kst," said Lucy. 

Comfert laughed at Lucy for being afiaid that 
her mother would get lost. 

«' She can't get lost," said she. << She can't go 
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but a veiy little way under the cliffi .befi3r# sba 
comes to the end." 

" The «>d of what ? " said Lucy, 

" Why, the end of Ae level place where sii« 
can walk," said Comfort. '^ After ymi go out 
there a little way, the rocks go right d<ywii, ai 
steep as the sides of a house." 

''Then I'm afraid that she wiU fall down 
tfa^na," sdd Lucy. 

Comlbrt tdd her there was no danger ; hot Lilr 
cy would not be convinced* The moie she ar- 
gued, the less possibility there seined to.be of 
making any impression. The truth was^sLucy 
was not really afraid for her nx>dier, but for her* 
sdf. And the ceason which she ofl^red (os wish- 
ing to return, was only the ostensible reason, not 
die real one ; that is, it was a reason that sb# 
chose to offer, not the one that she really felt. It 
is of no use to attempt to reply to reasons that are 
ooly ostensible, because tliey are not tlie ones 
that really inSuence the mind ; and so, even if 
yoa show that such reasons are not good opeSf 
the person is not convinced any more than l>efi)re. 
If Comfort had known that the real leaaen why 
Lucy did not want to go any farther, was, that 
she was affaid herself, perhaps she would have 
said soraethmg to encourage her, and lead her^ 
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go OD. But while she was only arguing agaias 
Lucy's supposed fears for her mother, slie was 
dobg no good at all ; for this was not the true 
fwsoQ. When, therefor^ we attempt to argue 
against people's objections to any thing which we 
ptopoae, it is very necessary first to be sure that 
the objectbns which they offer afe real objections, 
not merely ostensible ones. 

Presently Comfort proposed to tAicy that she 
sbouM go up a little farther, and she would come 
to a place where they could see the house. 

" How much farther is it ? " asked Lucy. 

" Only up to the top of this rock," said Cona- 
fert ; "come, PH help you." 

So saying, Comfort came down to where Luey 
was standing, and held out her hand to her. 
Lucy was sttU somewhat reluctant to go; but 
Comfoit told her that they could see the house 
and the jrard, and vexy Kkely they could tee the 
people walking about there ; and so Lucy, on the 
whole, concluded to go. Comfort helped her up 
fiom one step to another over the ragged stones, 
and presently they reached the top. 

Then they wrat through some bushes a little 
way, and came out, a nioment afterwards, upon a 
aoft of shelf of rock, where they ^d a fine 
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It was not t very extensive view, for the odier 
mAs and trees, rising on each side, inteicepled 
(he prospeot, excepting in the direction whidi 
was down towards &e General's house. The 
house lay almost beneath their feet; i^d, as 
Comfit had said, they could see all the buHd- 
ings, and the yards, and the garden. Lucy saw a 
large flock of sheep, too, coming up towards die 
bam, fiom a gre^i path behind it. 

" There, Lucy,^ said Comfort, << b not tbb a 
{rieasaot place ? " 

" Tes," said Lucy, " and tfaeie's my modMr 
now, just going into the house.'' 

'< So she is," said Comfort ; '^ she has got tired 
of waitbg lor us, and has gone ia. Now, you 
can go up to the top (^ the rock with me> ibr, yoa 
see, die is out of danger." 

Lucy looked steadily at her motb^, and in a 
moment she began to call out to her with a loud 
voice, — 

" Mother, kxik at us." 

But just as the words were uttered, her mother 
opened the door, and went in, and Lucy saw the 
door close after her. Lucy's attention was nest 
arrested by seeing several cows come along a lane 
behmd the house. Comibrt' said that they were 
coming from the pasture. Behmd the cows were 
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Robert and Ebeo Lucy couM see that Eben 
bad a loi^ switch in his hand, and Robert had 
an axe over his shoulder. 

'' There are Robert and Eben/' said Lucy, <' I 
verily believe." 

** Yes," said Comfert, '^ they are driving home 
tke oows." 

^ So they are " replied Lucy ; *' but Rob«t has 
got an axe on his shoulder. What has he been- 
dtmig with his axe, I wonder ? " 

'* O, I suppose," replied Comfort, '^ that he has 
been at woric upon his clearing Ais afternoon; 
and so, after he had done his work, he went and 
got the cows." 

The road in wUch the cows were coming, led 
down through a valley, and it looked like a very 
pleasant road indeed. Lucy asked Comfort 
where it led to, and she said it led up to the 
pasture. Then she asked Comfort what she 
meant by Robert's clearing; and Comfort told 
her that Robert was clearing a piece of land 
flomewbere up the road, but that she did not 
know exactly where it was, or what sort of a 
place it was. 

^'I mean to go down and adc Robert wfaa« 
\m dearing is," said Luey. 
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^ Then you will not go up to the top of the 
lock with me," said Comfort* 

" No," said Lucy, " not this time. We have 
come high enough fcr this time* I must go down 
and find my mother. Perhaps she will want me.'' 

'< See," said CkMnfort, ''she has just come lo 
the window of her bedroom." 

Lucy looked down in the direction in whioh 
Comfort pointed, and she saw her moth^ just 
taking a seat at the window. Lucy called to her, 
and waved her hand at her a great deal, but s{ie 
oottld not make her hear. She thought that the 
season was, because the cow-bells made such a 
BCMse; but Comfort told h^ that it was much 
fiither than it appeared to be. 

Lucy stopped to gather a few flowers around 
the spot, where they were standing, and then she 
and Comfort descended. Lucy was not at aU in 
n hurry to get home, for her fears of the strange 
and wild scenery around them ware much dimm* 
isfaed,' when she found that they were going to- 
wards home. She kept constantly stopping to 
gather flowers, and to pick up curious fragments 
of the rooks; and in one place she found some 
beautiful red berries, whidh she wancM to gather 
and carry down to her mother; but Comfort tokl 
tier that she believed that they wa« poisonous* 
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They remained some time at the cliffi where 
her mother had stopped, and Lucy found a euikxis 
pboe under the rocks, which she called a den. 
It was a rude fissure under the jn^cipice, aod it 
was large enough for Lucy to get into. She said 
that, if she should be caught out on the mountains 
m a shower, she could get into her den, imd it 
wt^uld not rain upon her. 

When they got home agaia, as they wexe pass- 
ing along by the barn, they saw the cows staodf 
ing in a little green yard, and Robert was jusl 
bringing his milking-stool and a tin pail. He^was 
going to milk the oows* Lucy asked Comfixt to 
let her go in and see him milk, and she told her 
she might go ; only she said that she must be 
oareiul not to go too near the cows. 

So Comfort went into the house, and Lucy 
went through a little gate into the yard. Elleii 
canae b just after her, bringing a little milkiii^ 
stool, and pail too, just as Robert had done. 

^^ Are you going to milk, too, Ellen ? " said 
Lucy. 

" Yes," said Ellen ; " I milk every night." 

So Ellen took her seat near one of the cows^ 
and began Inilking into hec pail very &st. 

" Why, how easy it is to milk ! " said Lucy^ 
'< I did not know that it was so easy.** 
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Lucy was mistaken la supposing that it was 
veiy easy. It is a general rule, that wliatever we 
see done skilfully appears to be done with ease ; 
and as Elka was a vexy good little milkmaid, 
and the milk came down m fine laige streams into 
the pail, Lucy supposed that it must be veiy 
easy. 

^ I wish you would let me milk a little," said 
Lucy. 

*^ I don't tliink you can miDc," replied Ellen. 

" O, yes, 1 can," said Lucy ; ** I do harder things 
than that" 

** But I don't think your hand is strong enough," 
said Ell^. 

Lucy held out her hand, and looked at k, anjd 
thought it kx>ked pretty strong. 

^' And, besides," sakl EUea, ^have you ever . 
learned to milk ? " 

'* No," said Lucy, " I nev«r had any oppor- 
tunity." 

'^Then Fm sure you can't milk," said Ellen; 
*^ for nobody can milk ull they have learned." 

'^ But I wish that you would let me try, and 
see," said Lucy. 

Ellen concluded, on the whole, to let Lucy try ; 
so she rose from the milkbg-^toc^ and let Lucy 
lake her place* 
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Lucy tried veiy hard, but the milk would not 
come. She was very much surprised. 

" Why ! " said she. Then shei tried agaift ; 
she tugged away widi all her strength. " Why ! 
How do you do it ?" said she. 

Ellen laughed ; and the cow, perceiving that 
some new and inexperienced hand was at woric, 
and not liking to be eKperimented upon, began to 
move. Ellen had just time to catch up the pml, 
when she walked quiedy off, two or three steps,, 
and then stood still. 

Lucy was frightened, and jumped up and ran. 

Ellen took up her stool by its handle, and fol- 
lowed the cow ; and, taking her seat again, went 
on with her milking. Lucy walked off to Robert, 
and asked him about his clearing. 

She did not, however, have the opportunity to 
get the information which she wished ; for just 
then, her mother, who began to think that it was 
time for her to come down the Iiill, came to the 
door to look for her ;' and seeing her in the yard 
amons: the cows, she called to her to come in. 
When she got to the door, she asked her mother 
if she was not willing to have her stay there a 
little longer *and see them milk. 

" Is Comfort there ? " ai^ed her mother. 

« No, mother/' said Lucy, " but Ellen h/^ 
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"I am Rfjaid you may get hurt," said hts 
mother. " The cowa may hook you." 

Ldicy assured her mother ihat there was no 
danger; but her motlier thought k best for her 
not to go there again ; and so Lucy did not hear 
any tiling about Robert's clearing until the next 
moraing. 
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CHAPTER V. 



ROBERTS CLEARING. 



In fact, Lucy forgot to ask Robert about . his 
clearing until the next morning, after breakfast, 
when she was out in the j'ard, and saw him and 
Eben preparing to go awa} . 

She asked them where they were going. 

" We are going to my clearing,'* said Robert ; 
''and I wish youM go too, and be our teamster. 
Theb yoo shall own part of my Iamb.** 

'' Have you got a lamib ? " asked Lucy. 

"No/* replied Robert, "not yet; but 1 am 
going to have one. As soon as I have |^t 
my clearing done^ father is going to ^ve me a 
sheep and a lamb; and you shall own part of the 
Iamb, if you wiH go and be my teamster.** 

" Your teamster? *' repeated Lucy. 

"Yes,** replied Robert; "I am swamper, and 
Eben is ox, and we want a teamster.** 

" What shall I have to do ? ** asked Lucy. 

" O, you*Il only have to drive Eben, when ha 
m hauling the logs.**. 
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** Ebep can't haul logs/' said Lucy. 

^< Yes be can," said Robert ; " he's a rery good 
ox ; only we want a teamster." 

"Well," said Lucy, "I'll go and ask my 
mother." 

Luey accordingly went in and a^ed her mother. 
Her mother wanted to know how far it was to . 
the clearing; but Lqcy oould not tell. She then 
wanted to know bow long they were lo be gone ; 
but Lucy could not answer that question either. . 
Finally, her mother said that she might go and 
ask Comfort if she thought that it would be safe 
for her to go with the boys, and let her opinion 
decide the questkxn. 

Comfort said there would be no danger if Lucy 
was cakeful to keep out of the way of Robert's 
aie. So they all set off tc>gether. 

They followed the lane where Lucy bad seen 
the cows^come down the eveoing before, for some 
distance. It led, in a windio^g direction, up a val- 
ley, with a brook upon one side of the road. 

" What a pretty bnx>k ! " said Luey. 

'« Yes," said Robert ; '' tliat is the brook that I 
am gcnng to float down my logs upon." 

" Your logs? " repeated Lucy. 

'' Yes," replied Robert, '< the logs I get oSmf 
clearing. I cut them down, and Ebon baids theoi 

6* 
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to the edge of the brook ; and then, when there 
oomes a freshet, we're going to tumble them in, 
and let them float down to the jiouse." 

**Aild then they'll go by," said Lucy» **and 
down into the river." 

''No;" said Rd)ert; "I shall have a boom to 
stop them." 

** What is a boom 1 " asked Lucy. 

** A long log of wood across the brook, to stop 

my log^." 

Hie broo^ which Robert saki was going lo 
float down his lumber, was there a atdaH stt^niy 
tumbling over rodts along the vsdley. PMsendy, 
however, they came to a place Where the valfey 
iddened a little, and there was a level piece erf" 
gtound on one side of it On the other sfde, the 
land descended steep to die very brmk of the 
bitx>k. iTie low piece of ground was c^n^red 
pif^tty ^ick with tali alder^Hishes, t^e as high 
as a man^s head ; so that die stems of them, when 
they were cut down, made pretty lai^e poles^ 
There was one spot, where a considerable number 
of them had been cut down. In the middle of 
thb spot, there was a pile of branches and tops^ 
heaped up prettj high. There were, ako, near 
t&6 ed^e of the btbok, eOme pilea of the wood 
#h*x4i Robert hud gbl dtxt^ and whfeh Ebm had 



luRiled to tlie bank. Robert went into this place, 
and began at once to cut down one of the talleft 
bushes. 

Lucy watched the blows of his axe^ until, at 
last, the tree began to fall. It would have (%\U^ 
over upon her, bad not Robert called upon her to 
run awajr. When it was down, Robert cut off 
the top and all the branches, atid these he pat on 
the heap. Then he cut the kmg pole in two, in 
the middle.. This made two short poles of it. 
Then Eben eame up with a sfnall chain which 
he had in his hand, and which he had brought 
widi htm, and contrived to hook k aiound one 
end of one of the poles, and then began to draw 
it off towards the brook. 

'^ b that the kind of hg jrou meant, that Ebe» 
could draw ? " asked Lucy. 

« Yes," said Robert. 

" O, I thought you meant a large log.** 

** No** said Robert ; *^ we call these our k>gs. 
We are going to get a great many piles of them 
by the brook ; and then, when there comes a freshet, 
we are coming up here, and gomg to tumble them 
in, and let them sail away down home." 

Robert cut Lucy a long slick for a goad-stick, 
and then she drove Eben back and Soxih 
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timos, drawing the logs, as Robert called them. 
At fengthy Lucy stopped, and said, — 

'^ But, Robert, what do you mean by iwamptf 7 
You said that you were swamper." 

^ Yes," said Robert ; ** I'm swamper and chop- 
per too." 

*^ L don't understand what you mean by swamper 
and chopper," said Lucy. 

'^ Why, when they are cutting trees ift the woodff, 
for &nber, ihey always have a s^^amper, and a 
chopper, and some oxen, and a teamster. The 
swamper 6ods out which tl)e good trees are, and 
he makes a road lo them, so that, wlien they are . 
cut down, tfafy cao haul them out. The chopper 
cuts them down, and cuts off the top. Then the* 
teemster comes with his 9xen, aqd hauls tliem^ off 
to the river." » 

" Is that the way ? " said Luey* 

" Yes ; my father tdd me," said Robert. 

<' Why doesn't one man do it all ? '^said Lucy. 

" 1 don't know exactly," said Robert ; ^^ but I 
wish I had some fire here, to set my heap on fire." 

** Are you gCMng to set that gr^at heap on fire ? " 
asked Lucy. - 

<<Yes," said Robert, » when I get it Ug 
igh." 
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<" I don't be£eve it wiU bum," skid Luc/; ^k 
m aO green leaves.'* 

''It will born," said Robert, <<if I could only 
get it well on fire. The trouble is, to set it 
•-going." 

So saying, he and Lucy went up to look at the 
great heap of branches which he had made m tb6 
middle of hb clearing. Robert said that, if he 
coiild find some good dry wood somewhere to begin 
It with, it would make a noble fire ; and he also 
said that he meant to have binought some fire that 
morning, but he forgot it. Finally, he said that, 
if Lucy and Eben would go and get some fire, he 
would find some good dry wood, and they would 
bave a burning. 

Locy was at first afirud to attempt to bring 
any fire ;.bttt Robert told her that Comfort would 
give her a lantern, so that it could be brought 
without any difficulty or danger. Then she was 
afraid that she should not be able to find her way. 
But Robert said that Eben knew the way ; and 
so, at last, after much hesitation, Lucy concluded 
to go. Accordingly, Robert went over, across the 
brook, to the side of the hill, whk;h was covered 
with large trees, to see if he could find some old 
dry log or stump, which he could cut to pieceS| 
and use to kindle his fire. He found one wktk* 
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gat much difficulty. It was the ruins of an old 
tree^ which the wind had blown ov«r about ten 
yeais before. It was leaning against the other 
trees, and was very much decayed. The limbs 
had nearly all dropped off, and it looked so dry 
that Robert thought that, if he could get it down, 
and split it up, it would be excellent tor his fii*e. 

Iq the mean time, Lucy and Eben walked 
along slowly towards the house. When they got 
there, Lucy sat down upon a chopping-^block in- 
the yard, whDe Eben went in to ask his mother lor 
the lant^n. While he was gone, Lucy happened 
to think that, perhaps, her mother, would not like 
to have her go and help make a fire in the woods, 
and, at any rate, that she had better go and get 
leave. She reflected that, if she went witlipur 

c 

leave, she should feel uncertain and doubtful, all 
the time, whether she was doing right or wrong ; 
and that would destroy the pleasure of the fire. 
So she got up, and went into the house to find her 
mother. 

She found her seated at a window in the kitch- 
en, with the General's wife and Ellen, all par- 
mg apples for an apple-pudding which they were 
going to have for dinner. 

" O mother," said Lucy, " let me pare some 
apples." 
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" O, no, Lucy," said EDen ; " you'll only cut 
your fingers. It is harder to pare apples, than it 
is to milk." 

The fanner's wife then said that she had better 
not attempt to pare any apples, but that she 
might have some to eat; and she gave Liicy 
two. Just then, Eben came in, out of a back 
room, with the lantern in his hand. This re^ 
minded Lucy of her errand, and so she told lier 
mother what Robert was going to do; and she 
asked her if she had any objection to her going to 
see him. 

"Why, this is a seiious question," said her 
mother. " I am afraid it would not be quite safe." 

"Why, Eben says," replied Lucy, "that they 
often make fires in the wood, and they never get 
burnt." 

" But you'd be in more danger tlian Eben," 
said her mother. 

" Why, mother ? " asked Lucy. 

" Because," said her mother, " in the first place, 
you are not so accustomed to fires in the woods, 
and wouldn't know so well where the danger 
would lie. Besides^ your clothes are of cotton, 
and, if they should take fire, they would bum very 
fast ; but Eben's are woollen." 

Lucy looked at her clothes, and at Eb^'s. 
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Eben stood by, listening very attentively to what 
lfa$ said, but he made no reply. 

*^ I've a great mind to go with you, and take 
am of you," md Lducy's mother. *^ I should 
l)ke to see the fire myself.'* 

« Well," said Lucy, " that will do. Ebeij aad 
I will walk on, and you can oome after u&" 

** Very well," replied her mother ; " run along.'* 

Accordingly^ Lucy and Eben set off together* 
i^iea had the lantern in his hand^ and« after they 
b^d gone a few steps, Lucy wanted to look in, 
and see whether it had not gone out. It was nol 
quite out, but it burned very dimly. Lucy said it 
was almost out. 

" No," said Eben ; ^^ that b the way it always 
k)oks." 

^'Then it isn't a very good lantern," said 
Lucy. 

" Yes, it is a good lantern," said Eben. " It 
makes a good light in our bam b the wiotet 
nights." 

" How do you know ? " said Lucy. 

^^ Because," said Eben,/' my father carries it 
out ; and one morning I went out with hinip anci 
we ibund some eggs with it." 

** Where did you find them ? " said Lucy. 
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>^ Of on a beam. There were four eggs. Mf 
father brought io thfee, lUid I brought io tfaiee/' 

<' O Ebeo," said lA»y, '^ that is not right 
ThteQ mid three don't make four." 

^'Tbea perhaps U was ton" said Eben. 
" Yes, I believe it was ten." 

«* Why, no, Eben," said Lucy ; « it couldn't be 



ten." 



" Why not ? " asked Eben. 

^^ Because," said Lucy, ** tliree and three don't 
make ten." 

'' What do tliey make ? " said Eben. 

" Why, they nmke six," replied Lucy* " Til 
get )i littio stick, and make some marks upon the 
ground, and sliow you." 

So Lucy got a stiek, and began making maiks 
i/poa a smooth place in the road, corresponcfing 
with the number of eggs. On more mature re* 
flectbo, Eben recollected that he brought in two 
eggS) one in each hand, and that his father carried 
iu two in one hand, and one in the other. He 
had one egg^ he said, in the hand which held the 
lantern. 

^' Then there must have been five eggs m all/' 
said Lucy. 

Ip order to prove this to Eben's satisfiictioot 
she made two marks for the eggs which he carried 
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in, and then two more for those which his &ther 
carried in, in one hand, and thai, finally, she 
added another mark, for die ohe c^g which bis 
fatb^ carried in in his lantern band. 

" Now," said Lucy, " if you'll count tbem all 
up, you'll see that it makes just five, -^->«xacdy/* 

So Eben began to count, — 

^ One ~ two — five -^- sbc — four." 

" O dear me ! " said Lucy ; " why, that isn*t 
the way to count." 

«^ That's the way /count," said Eben. 

Lucy looked extremely perplexed, and did nol 
know what to say ; but just at that moment her 
mother came up. She saw that the lantern 
whieh Eben bad put down upon the ground, 
while he was listening to his lesson in arithmetic, 
was leaning over to one ^ide ; and she was afraid 
that the %ht had got put out. So she took it tip, 
and looked into it. 

"No," said Lucy, " it has not gone out, but 
it bums very dim. What makes it bum so dim, 
mother?" she asked. 

" O, it bums very well. It looks rather dim, 
but that is because it is bright daylight. A candle 
burning in the daylight always kxiks dim." 

Her mother then asked her what she was 
makmg there in the road. Lucy told her tnat 
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dhe bad l>een tiying to «L{dam to Eben tbat two 
md thiee ouide five. 

^' Bm," said Luey, in additicMi, '^ I cannot ondie 
him undexstand it He can't even coam.'' 

^VThen^ of coarse^" replied Iter motber, ^fa^ 
cannot understand. You are giving him your 
ioBtmodona in the wrong order." 

*^ HoW| motber ? " said Lucy. 

^ Why, you ave tryipg to teach him adiBtien 
before he knows how to count. You peicelile 
that a hoy who cannot count up ^ five smd six 
does pot fenow what numbers the words fivt and 
six stand for; and, of coarse, be cannot teti 
whether two and three make Eve, or six, or what 
ibay make." 

^' Then I'll teach him to count," said Lucy. 

'^ Very weU," said b^ mother ; << only let us 
all go along now, for I want to see the fire." 

^' O, yes," said Lucy ; <' I forgot all about the 
fire." 

So they all went along together; only Lucy 
and Eben walked on a little in advance, and Lucy 
gave i^en some lessons in connting, wbfle her 
{DQCher followed more slowly, loc^ng for flowers 
QD each side of the way, as die came idoiig. 

Id a short time, they arrived at Robert's clsar- 
7<» 
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ivf. Th^ Ibund that be had made fine pDeptrt- 
liODS for the fire. He had citt down the old dead 
IfiQe^ and diopped it up mto Axat pieces ; aod 
he had pushed these b, under the pile. He dn 
had seme strips of biisb barky which he was going 
le kiadle with. 

Lucy came up to die jrfaee with the faMem, 
and set it down at Robert's feet* Her foother 
emm up^ too^ with a laige bouqu^ of floweis b 
ooehand^ 

''That win make a good fire, Robert," said 
sfae; ''ooly it seems to me that you have fol the 
mod b on die wrong side of the heap.' 

''Why?" saidRobeit. 

'' Because," replied she, '^ it oug^t to b^ pul^ 
the skie towards the wind. Then the wind wiU 
bbw the heat and flame diiecdy throng the 
heap, and set it all on fire. There is not much 
wbd, but there is enough to cfo some good." 

"We'll try this side first, now Fve got it 
ready," said Rdi)ert. 

So he took one c^ his pieces of bisch bark^ and, 
opening the lantern door very caiefidly, he put it 
in, and lighted it. Now, Iriroh bade, when it is 
bumiiq;, makes quite a smdice ; and Robert put 
down dns bummg jHece near the place where he 
bad pitt his wood, b order to see which way 
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die satitke votdd go. He found dmt it was drift* 
lag off dowlf i^ray 'fioiD'the heap of bushes. 

** Now, we'll try it oa tbe other side," said he. 
He trod to take up his pieie of bark, but he 
could not. It had curled itself up in a curious 
maimer^ and was alt enveloped in flame. So he 
todc another piece, and lighted it, and carried diat 
around to die odier side of die heap. He put it 
m juet under the edge ^ the blanches. The 
wmdkjd curled up among the branches and leaves^ 
and they were all very much pleased to observe, 
that, instead of saBbg off, as it bad doiie on die 
odier side, away from die heap, it passed directly 
trough the centre ; and in a few minutes it filled 
the whole heap with smoke, which issued out all 
over the top of it, as If it w«s dl on fire under- 
needi. 

" Yes," said Robert, " I'll move ray kmdling 
wood round to this side." 

So he brought his logs round one by one. 
They were pretty large, but, bring nnich decayed, 
diqr wae not heavy. Robert |Mled thefn to- 
gether b as close and compact.a manner as pes- 
»Ue; for he said it was necessary to make a 
ioUdfife. . 

** Wty don't you set the bushes on fire, just 
mtlMf amH' adced Lucy's modier. 
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<* Wby^ we can't make suoii Imdi as thia bnni 
welli ^iome," tmi Rob^. ^ It viU catch fire a 
little, aDd then go li^t oq|, iialess we b4ve a 
gpoi 9olid fire uademeath U« Then it will all 
get to blaaJDg tofstber." 

" Let me try," said Lucy, " with a piece of 
your biichbaifct" 

" rU light it for you,'' said her raother. 

So they todc a large piece of birch baric, wfaieb 
Robert handed theor* ^ lighted it in the lanlen* 
Than they placed it under the heap, at a place 
^ere the spi^ aod braQches of the bushes 
were diickest. The bade soon began to blaze 
up wdl, and immediately th<s leaves and bmndbea 
above it betgan to take fire. 

f' Theie," said Lucy, « it bums." 

" Wait," said her mother ; " let us see how it 
will work." 

It blazed up finely very soon, making a hnght 
flame, nearly a foot high, and the wmd blew the 
smoke and sparks directly through the top of the 
heap^i Lucy, and, m fact, her mother, expected 
that it woidd set the whole heap on fire. 

Robert and Eben looked on m silence. 

In a moment the blaze began to subside. It 
burned fiynter and faiiHec, and at last, after a few 
minutes, it all died away, leaving nothing but a 

I 
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bole in that part of the heap, with tha hiiffiit eodi 
d* the twigs, wtuch had been burned off all anwod, 
pointing in towards the centre. 

By thia Ume, Robert was prepared to put fin 
to his logs, and be soon got them vrdU on fire. 
Ha had pushed them b as far iindw the heap as 
he could, and the wind carried tbe beat and 
flame through tbe very heart of iw In a few 
minutes, large volumes of white smoke came poiH>- 
ing up, out of tbe top of tbe pile, in ihe most betu- 
tiful manner. Flashes of flame soon bo^n to 
break out in the midst of this smoke, and in a 
dwrt time tbey all bad to stand back fipm tbe 
heat produced hj die high, crackling flames. 
After some time, they all went up upoa a ba&k 
near by, onder some trees, and sat down upon a 
nnall log, to watch the prioress of the fire 
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CHAPTER VI. 



PHILOSOPHY. 



** What a noble great fire ! " said Iaicj* 

*^Yes," replied her mother; "in the pighl 1 
think that that fire would make quite a spectaol^*" 

" Would it bum brighter m the night ? " said 
Lucy. 

" No, it would not really bum any bijghter, but 
it would look brighter*. It would illuminate the 
whole sky. It is a fine fire now ; but it does not 
make such a display b the daytime, as it would 
in the night. Just like the candle in your lantern ; 
you remember how dim it looked. That was be- 
cause it was sunounded by daylight.'* 

" I should thbk we could see things better by 
dayli^t,'' said Lucy. 

" We can, every thing but fires and Kghts," 
replied her mother. " Those we can see better 
in the night." 

" Why is it so, mother? " said Lucy. 

" Why, the light of the sun and of the day is 
go bright that we can't see the light of the fire.** 
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" I don't see why we can't see both, mother," 
said Lucy. 

***Why, you see," said Robert, " it dazzles our 
eyes, — the light of the sun does, — and we can't 
see so weB." 

*^ I am sure I can see better m the day than in 
the night," said Lucy. 

" That's a mistake," said her mother. 

" O mother ! " said Lucy. 

" In one sense you can ; that is, you can see 
more things, because there is so much more light ; 
but your eye is not so sensitive." 

*What do you mean by sensitive?'^ asked 
Lucy. 

" Why, let me see," said her mother ; " how 
shall I explain it to you ? " 

Here she hesitated, and appeared to be thinking. 
Lucy and Robert sat still, and did not interrupt 
her. As for Eben, he began to be tired of this 
philosophical discussion, and so he got off from 
the log, and began to punch a stick down into a 
hole under the root of a tree; He thought that it 
was a squirrel's hole, and he wanted to make the 
squirrel come out. 

" Suppose," said Lucy's mother, after a mo- 
ment-s paus^, *^ that I had a small box, tight all 
around> excepting at one end, where there was a 
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small bole, just big enough to look through. Then 
suppose that I sliould have a picture pasted agaivt 
the back side of the box opposite lo the hole." 

"We couldn't see it, mother," said Lucjr; "it 
would be all dark." 

" Yes, that's true," said her mothers " Bui now 
suppose I should make another hole in the »de of 
the box to let in a little light." 

" How could you make it, mother ? " said Lucy. 

" 0, 1 don't know, — I could get Royal tq bore 
it for me with .his gimlet." 

" That wouldn't be big enough," said L^icy. 

" Hasn't he got a big one ? " asked her mother. 

" Yes," said Lucy, " he has got one, but it 
does not make a good hole ; and then it almost 
always splits the wood. I think it would spoil 
the box to have him bore a hole in it with the 
large one." 

" O," said her mother, " it won't hurt the box ; 
tt b nothing but an imaginary box." 

"An imaginary box ? " repeated Lucy. 

" Yes," said her mother ; " it is only an ima- 
ginary box, and it won't hurt it to bore aa inM^ 
ginary hole in it." 

Lucy laughed, and ber mother went on with 
the illustration 

"Now, suppose," said she, " we had such a 
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box, with a picture pasted on the back part, in* 
side, aod a small hole opposite to the picture to 
look through. Suppose that there was also a hde 
in the side of the box, to let in a little light. Now, 
suppose that you were to bring your eye up sud* 
denly to the eye-hole, in the daytime, and also in 
the night ; in which case do you think tliat you 
could see tlie picture most distinctly ? " 

" I don't know," said I^cy. 

" In Ae night," said Robert. 

" Why ? " asked Lucy*« mother. 

*^ Because," said Robert, ^' I can always see 
down cellar better in the night thaj I can in the 
daytime; and that is something Kke it." 

" But I can see down cellar better in tlie day- 
time," said Lucy. 

^^That is because our cellar is lighted witli 
windows," said her mother. " But yours, Robert, 
is dark, I suppose." 

" Yes, ma'am," said Robert ; " I never heard of 
windows in a cellar." 

" They sometimes have windows in a cdlar," 
said Lucy's mother, in reply. '' But where there 
are no windows, and you have to take a light 
down, it b much more difficult to see in die day- 
time than in the night. So it would be in such a 
box. If you were to come up to it suddenly in the 

8 
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daytime, you would find that you could see but 
very little. But if it were posable for you to come 
to it in the night, and look in, and yet have daylight 
shine in through the hole in the side, just as be- 
fore, you would find that you could see much 
better." 

" Fm sure I don't see why," said Lucy. 

" The reason is," said her mother^ " that a 
bright light changes the condition of the eye some 
how or other, — I don't know exactly how, bat I 
know it changes it, — ^ so that it is not so sensitive to 
light. So, after we have been walking about in 
the bright day, if we go down cellar with a candle, 
we can't see very well. Our eyes have been 
changed in some way by the great light of the 
day, so that we can't distinguish the objects in 
the cellar, which are illuminated only by the dim 
light of the candle." 

" If we stay down some time," said Rob«t, 
" then we can see better." 

"Yes," said Lucy's mother, "because then 
your eyes become changed agfin, and adapted to 
the faint light. They become more sensitive, and 
then, of course, when you come out again into the 
bright light of day^ they are too sensitive, aaid you 
are dazzled." 
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^^ Yes, ma'am," said Robert ; ^' that is exactly 
the way." 

Lucy's attention was here taken up by watch- 
ing Eben, who seemed very much interested in 
looking into the hole which he had been punching. 
He was trying whether he could see tlie squirrel 
there. She jumped off the log, and went to the 
hole, saying, — . 

" Can you see hira, Eben ? " 

" Yes," said Eben, " I believe I can see him." 

" Let me look," said Lucy. 

Lucy put her head pretty close to the hole, 
aind looked very intently. 

'^ Can you see hira ? " said her mother. 

" I don't know," said Lucy, *^ whether I cAii 
see hira or not." 

" If we had a dark closet here, where we could 
sliut you up a few minutes, then you could see 
better down in the hole," said her mother. 

" Won't it do for me to shut my eyes ? " said 
Lucy. 

" I don't know," replied her mother, " whether 
that will produce the effect, or not. I don't know 
what it is that causes the eye to change, — whedier 
t is the mere absence of ]igi)t, or the eflbrt we 
make to see when looking in \he dark. If it 
were the mere absence of li^^^^t thp-^ •♦ v -j'.'J 
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ans^'er for you to shut your eyes. You can 
try it" 

The cbiklt*ea all tried the plan. They shu( 
thar eyes, and held their hands over them, and so 
kept them as dark as they could for some minutes. 
an4 tlien looked in. They thought that they 
could see better. Robert said that what Eben 
saw was only a root, and that he did not believe 
that there was any squirrel there. 

The children, therefore, presently came back, 
and took their seats upon the log again ; and Lu- 
cy asked her mother to go on. 

'< I think it likely that what I have explained 
to you may be the reason why a fire or a light 
does not appear so bright by day as It does by 
night. The eye Is accustomed to the glare, and 
adapts iteelf to a strong light, and so becomes in 
tome measure insensible to a comparatively faint 
one. 

<< That is the reason, I suppose," she continued, 
" why we can't see the stars in the daytime." 

" Yes, mother," said Liucy ; " I knew therb 
were stars in the daytime. Miss Ann told me." 

** I saw a star one morning," said Robert. 

" After it was light ? " asked Lucy. 

" Yes," replied Robert ; " the sun was almost 
up." 
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" I presume k was die morning star," said Lcr- 
<^'s motheh 

" What is the momiiig stdt7^ said Lucy. 

"Why, you rmist kiro^," said her mothe!^, 
** that! there is one planet whidh goes itmnd and 
round the sun, pretty n^ar to Mm — « great lifottl 
nearer than wfe arte." 

> r I. 

" What is a planet, nfiother ?^ said Lut*y. 

« Why, it is a kirid of a woridi^ repii^ fcer 
mother. ^ - . -* 

** As big ts this yrcaii ? " - 

^*No; the planet whie!i I ^vas spefekmg 6fh 
not qtirte So big as this woriil, 1 bcJiev^e ; bat ft Is 
very targe. It goes ix)Cmd add found the sun; 
and, of course, when th^ mh mes, and goes 6v(ic 
the sky^ and sets, this phinet keeps With hini, gcmig 
round ana round him aH th^ time." 

Here Laicy turned her face up to the sky, and 
began to look for the sun. She put her arm orer 
her eyes, to shade them from the dazzling %ht. 

"O, you can't see it now, Lucy," said her 
mother. 

" Why not ? *' said Lucy. 

" Because," said Robert, ** the sun will dafezte 
your eyes." 

" And besides," sftid h6r mother, " the genera} 
light makes your eyes less sensitive than the^ 

8* 
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ought to be to see a star. We never see this 
pknet bj day, although it goes vnth the sun, 
sometiiQes a Gtde before bim, and sometnnes a 
little after him, but never a great way off/' 

^'What makes it sometimes before him and 
aoioetuiies after him ?'' asked Lucy. 

" Why, that's of course," said Robert. 

^' No, not exactly of course," said her mother. 
" It might revolve around the sun in such a way 
as always to appear to be at the same distance. 
But, as it happens, it does not It goes round in 
such a way that sometimes it appears before the 
sun, and sometimes behind it, and sometimes it is 
<£rectly between us and the sun. It passes for- 
ward between us and the sun until it gets before 
him ; then it turns and wheels away around on 
the other side, and goes on until it gets behind the 
sun. Then it comes round on this side again ; 
and scf it keeps going and coming. 

" But, then," she continued, " we can very sel- 
dom see it. There are only three cases in which 
we can see it. One is, that when it is before the 
sun, we can see it in the morning ; because^ then, 
you see, it rises first, and so we can see it before it 
becomes quite light." 

" But Rob^ said it was very light when he 
saw it," said Lucy. 
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*^ Yes, it was much lighter than it bad been ^ 
but it was not as light as it is at noon." 

^' No/' said Robert ; " I only meant it was 
broad daylight.'* 

^^ It was much lighter than it was in the night, 
I have no doubt," said Lucy's mother; ''so 
light, in fact, that you could not see the other 
stars. But this looks brighter than any other 
stars," 

" Why ? " asked Lucy. 

'^ One reason is," replied her mother, " because 
It b nearer to us ; and another reason is, that it is 
reiy near tlie sun, and so is strongly illuminated 
by his rays." 

'' But you said that the sun was not up." 

^' No ; but still he was where he could shii^e 
on Venus." 

" Venus ? " repeated Lucy. 

" Yes," replied her mother ; " tliat's the name 
of it. It is very bright. It looks like a little 
moon when you lode at it tlirough a telescope." 

"Does it?" said Lucy. "How big does it 
look?" 

" That depends upon the power of the tele- 
scope," replied her mother. 

'^ I mean to get up to-morrow meaning, and see 
it»" said Lucy. 



di 
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" iTou said there were three ways |o sefe it,^* 
said Robert. 

" Yes, mother," ssrid Lucy ; " what are the 
other two ? " 

" Why, sometimes," replied her mother, ** Ve- 
fttis falls behind the sun, and then you can't see it 
iri th^ tnerning ; for when the sun rises, Veniw is 
still ilown behind the horizon; and then it does 
not come up until after the sun. Consequerttly, 
by the time it gets up, the whole sky is lighted 
up, and our eyes are much less sensitire, and so 
we can't stee it. 

^But now," continued she, *'if we wait till 
evening, the sun, which sets first, will be in ad- 
vance of Vemn, and leave her a little way up 
in the sky. To be sure, Venus follows directly 
on, and sets in a short time ; but then it generally 
gets dark enough before she sets to make our eyes 
sensitive enough to see her. When Venus is in 
dlat part of her path which makes her set after 
the ^n, so that we can see her in the evening, 
We call her the evening star. When she is 
before the sun, so as to be seen in the morning, 
she is called the inoniing star. So, you see, 
Lucy, it will not do any good to get up early in 
Aft morning to look for Venus, unless we know 
whether she b now before or behind the sun. 
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if die should rise later than the sun, we could 
not see her." 

" Now, there's one more way," said Robert. 

" Yes, mother," said Lucy ; " what is that ? " 

** Sometimes it happens," said her mother, 
" that, while Venus, aft^ havbg been behind the 
sun, is pasang round this side of it to go be- 
fore it, that it goes exactly between us and the 
sun, and so we can see it pass across Us &ee." 

^ How does it look ? " said Lucy. 

"It looks like a lltde blaok spot," sdd her 
mother — ''a litde, round, Mack tfpoij movbg 
across the face of the sun." 

" What makes it kxJc so black ? " said Lucy. 

** Why, it is only the side which b turned to* 
wards the sun that is bright, and the part that is 
turned towards us, when it passes between us and 
die sun, will, of course, be dark. Besides," she 
continued, '^ I suppose that, strictly speakmg, w€f 
don't leaDy see Venus in that case at all. We 
are only preyented fiom seeing a part of the sun. 
Venus stops all the rays from that part of the siia 
whbh is exacdy opposite to her, firom coming to 
us ; and it causes the appearance of a small, round, 
daik spot, moving along oyer the face of the sub. 
That is called a transit of Venus. Bat a transit 
of Venus happens v^ setdom." 
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** I should think k would happ^ every time 
Venus comes round/' said Robert. ^ 

'' So diould I," said Lucy. 

*^ No," said her mother. 

^Because, you see/' said Lucy» ^^that she 
must go by the sun every time.'^ 

^^ Yes/' said her modier ; ^^ that is tniQ. But 
then sometimes she goes above the sun, and some* 
times below it. It is very seldom that she goes 
across, exacdy opposite to him ; and it is only 
then that there is a transit." 

^< I don't understand," said Rbbertj *' how you 
can see that little black spot on the sun, when it 
does go across. I should think the light of the 
rest o( the sun would dazzle your eyes." 

<<Hark! what's that? " said Lucy. 

•Lucy listened, as if she heard a sound at a 
distance. 

'' That's the h<Mm^" said Ebeo. 

*^ Yes," said Robert, ^^ tiie horn for dinner. 
We must go honoe. But first I'll go and put ray 
fire together a little." 

The fire had by this time nearly gone down. 
It had burned out the whole middle of the pile, 
leaving a circle d* brands, ends of sticks, and 
iQtps of bushes, aD around. Robert pushed 
them in to the centre, where they lay upon the 
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burning embers, and soon began to smoke and 
blaze again. Then he followed Lucy, and her 
mother, and Eben, who were walking ilowly 
al(»ig. When he came up to them, he told them 
that he knew where there was another heap'of 
brush to bum, and he wished they could come up 
in the evening, and set it on Gre, when they could 
see Ae light in all its brigbtness. This they 
agreed to do. Then th^ ^1 went borne to try 
ibe appl«-pudding. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE SLAB. 



Aboot an hour after (finner, LaicJt a^d Eben 
went into a shed not far from the baniy where 
there was a wagon ; and Eben pmposed that 
the J should get into it, and play have a ride. 

" How can we get in ? " said Lucy. 

" O, we can climb in," replied Eben. 

Lucy thought th^t she could not climb up into 
such a high wagon ; but Eben said that it wa4 
very easy. Sq he went around to the front part, 
and clambered in. Lucy then concluded to tiy, 
and she found that she succeeded better than she 
had expected. She sat down upon the seat of 
the wagon. 

" What a good seat ! " said Lucy. " This n 
bptter than a chaise ; for a chaise tips down.'' 

" Tips down ? " said Eben. 

" Yes," replied Lucy, " when there Is no horse 



ID it." 



" What makes it tip down ? " said Eben. 

<^ I don't know," said Lucy ; " but it does, and 



I can hdxdlj keep in the seat But your wagon 
does not tip down at all." 

Just then they heard somebody comings They 
looked rounds and saw that it was Robert. 

** Come, boys and girls/' said. Robert, ^' jump 
out of the wagon." 

" Why can't you let us ride ? " said Eben. 

^^ Because," said Robert, ^' I am. going; to put 
the horse in." 

" Are you going away ? " said Eben* 

« No, but Comfort is." 

>* Where is.she going? " asked Lucy. 

^'I don't know," replied Robert; ajod just 
as he said so, he opened a door which led 
out of the shed into die bam, and disappeared. 
In a few mmutes he« returned, leading out a 
horse. 

He tied the horse to a ring, which was fastened 
into a beam about as high as his head, arid then 
went into the harness-room after a harness. 

While he was putting the harness upon the 
horse, Lucy and Eben continued their ride ; and 
presently he told them that they might stay in 
the wagon, and he would give them a real ride as 
far as the door. Accordii^ly, when the horse 
was harnessed, he backed the wagon out of th^ 
shod^ while Lucy and Eb^n sat m it ; and then 

9 
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be led the horse up to the door, Lucy holding the 
reiDS, and making *beli8ve drive* 

Robert fastened the horse to a post^ and Lucy 
and Eben, thinking that they would not get out 
un^ they were obliged to, sat still. Presently 
Comfort came to the door in a di^rent dress 
from the one which she had worn when she was 
spinning, and with her bonnet on. 

" Comfort," said Lucy, " are you going away 
m this wagon ? ** 

" Yes," replied Comfort. 

" Who is going to drive you ? " a^ed Lucy. 

" I am going to drive myself" repHed Com- 
fort. 

" Whwe are you gobg ? " said Lucy. 

" Tin going a-shopping," said Comfort. 

" A-shopping ? " said Lucy; "I don't see 
where you can go anshopping. Only I wish," 
she added, afifsr pausing a moment, ''that my 
mother would let me go with you/' 

« Well," said Comfort, « go and ask her." 

Comfort helped Lucy down out of the wagon, 
and she ran in to ask her mother. As she went 
in, Comfort said,— 

''Tell her that I should like to have you go 
very much." 

Lucy came back in a moment, leading her 
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mother, who came out to see whether it was 
really true that Comfort was perfectly wUling to 
have Lucy go. Whea she found that she was 
wSling, her mother consented. At first Eben 
wanted to go, too ; but Robert persuaded him lo 
go with him. He was going o£f mto the field 
with a cart, and he said, if Eben would go with 
him, he would let him ride in the cart* Eben, on 
the whole, concluded that he would ride in the 
cart ; and so he got out of ibe wagon, and went 
away ; and in a mom^t after, Comfort and Lucy 
went riding out of the yard together. ^ 

Comfort turned the hoffse in the opposite direo* 
tion to the one fixxn which Lucy had eorae widi 
ber iatber and mother when they first csrtne to 
die General's. Lucy was glad of this, fot she 
wanted to go in a new road. After riding a 
short distance along a smooth and level road, 
they bcsgan to descend a hill which seemed to 
be carrying them down into a dark and shady 
valley. 

The high mountams were all around them; 
and now and dien Lucy had a view of water 
down the valley iar before them. Lucy thought, 
too, that she couldhear the noise g[ water' tum« 
bling over rocks down in a deep and dark ravine* 
filled with forests, on the side of the road. 

3077458 
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•* How far IS the place where you Bte going a- 
^opt>ing (roni your father's ? " said Lucy. 

*^ It is about half a mile," replied Cornfbrt. 

"O, what a short ride!" said Lucy. "Fm 
sorry it isn't farther." 

" O, it's farther from here," said Comfort. " It 
hi almost two miles from the General's." 

^'But I thought the General's was your fa- 
ther's)^' said Lucy. 

" No," replied Comfort ; " my father lives down 
m the vaHey, about half a mile from the corner.** 

" Then why don't you stay there ? " said Lu- 
ey. '* I should think you would stay at home, 
and not come and live at tlie General's.^ 

'< O, I <Mxtie to the General's to spin," replied 
Comfort. 

** I don't see why you come to spin for him.*' 

" Why, he pays me for it," said Comfort. 

<^ O," said Lucy, ^ then I suppose you spm to 
get die money.** 

« Yes," replied Comfort ; « that is it." 

" Is your father very poor, then ? " said Lucy. 

^* No, he is not poor at all. My father has got 
a good farm, and b quite forehanded." 

" Forehanded ? " repeated Lucy. 

"^Yes," replied Comfort. 

Lucy did not understand what Comfort meant 
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by forehanded; nor did she see why Comfpn 
should go away from home, to live at the Geiier- 
al's, to get money, unless her fiithar was poor. 
However, she was prevented from asking her any 
more questions by something which here happened 
to attract her attentioa. 

For just at thb time the road descended near 
to the stream which Lucy had heard in the bot- 
tom of the ravine ; and there was a large opening 
through the trees, so that she could see down tt> 
the water. It was £)aming and tumbling like a 
cataract, along a very locky bed. The streani. 
was pretty broad, and there were several rocks 
and rocky- islands scattered about its bed. On 
one of these islands, at a little distance fixxn the 
*dK>re, they saw a little boy sitting alone ; and he 
seemed to be ciying* 

'' Only k)ok at that boy," said Comfort. ** I 
wonder how he came there." 

So saying, Comfint drew up the reins, and 
stopped the horse, m the middle of the road. 
The boy looked up and saw them. 

"What's the matter, my boy?" said Comfivt, 
in a loud voice. 

The boy answered something, but the roar of 
the water was so loud that they could not bear 
what he said. 

»• 
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" Let's go down and see what's the matter,* 
said Comfort. 

" Wen," said Lucy, " so we win." 

Comfort got out of the wagon, and then she 
helped Lucy get out. She led the horse to one 
side of the road^ and fastened him. Then she be- 
gan carefully to descend the bank, helping Lucy 
down, too. At lengtb they got down to the shore, 
opposite to where the boy was. Re was on the 
end of a little rocky island, or nether of a hrge 
rock, which was out a few steps fiiom the shore. 
There were scattered roqks about it, and between 
it and the shore. 

"What's tbe matter, my boy?** said Com 
tori. 

"I can't get off the rocks," said the boy. 

The boy dkl not take any fiirther notice of 
Comfort and Lucy, than just to answer Comfort's 
question, but sat still, and continued to cry, just 
as before. 

"How did you get on the rocks?" said 
Comfort 

** I don't know,'' said the boy ; " I have ibrgot 
the place." 

"Why, that's very strange," said Comlbrt, 
—"such a Httle boy as this, out on these rocks, 
and faying he don't know how he came there.** 
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^ He isn't Ugger than Eben/' said Lucy. 
The watet was very shallow in the stream) 
and there were stones between where the boy 
was, and the shore, almost near enough for step- 
pmg-stones. Comfort looked at them a momenti 
and then she said, -^ 

*^ Can't you step over on these stones ? ** 
** No/' said tlie boy, " not snless they come 
and help me." 

<* Who come and help you ? '* 
" Why, Roger and the other Hby.** 
<< Who is Roger ? " said Comfoct, '' and wbera 
is he?" 
** I don't know where he b," said the boy. 
^ He does not know any thing," said Comfort 
to Lucy, in an under tone. In bet. Comfort was 
almost out of patience with the boy, because be 
could not ^ve any better account of himsdf ; 
though she ought not to have been out of pa- 
tience with him, for lie was very small, and then 
he was veiy much frightened, both at his situation 
and on account of the stninfl:ers. 

^ Do you suppose, Lucy, that I could get over 
on those stones, ^nd help him off?" 
♦* Why, yes," said Lucy, ** perhaps so." 
«<I'm afraid I shall lUl into the water," said 
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Comfort. *' Now, if I only had a slab." So say- 
ipgi Comfixt beg^n to look around oa tb^ shore. 

" A slab ? " sajd Lucy ; " what is a slab ? " 

Lucy had, in fact, never heard of a slab. Coni- 
Cbrt did not an9W^ her, for she went immediately 
away, and began to look about for a alab^ Lucy 
remaining near the boy. 

A slab is tlie outside piece, which b saWed off 
first, when they saw up a log into boards. Q€ 
course, it is round on one side, and ^t oo the 
other. Sometinies, too, it 13 very kregular in 
shi^pe, on account of the logs not 'oemg regular in 
form. Slabs generally lie in considerable num- 
bers about mills, because they are not of ipuch 
value; and then, when the freshets com^^ they 
get wash^ away, apd carried down tlie stremn. 
Uany of them lodge along tlie banks^ where they 
get stopped by ttie t^ees, or wedged in among the 
iDcks ; so that they are often found lying alom^g 
the ^lores of such a stream as this was. 

By tliis time, the boy had stopped crying ; and 
he took up a slender little pole, which was lying 
by bis side, and laid it across his lap. Lucy 
looked at him a moment in silence. 

" What is your name, little boy ? " said Lucy. 

f* George," mi the boy. 



« Wdl, don't be afraid/' sdid Lucy. *'C!6a>. 
Jbrt has gone to get a slab." 

George did not answer, but he seemed now to 
be getting quite composed. 

'^ What is that pole tot ? " said Lucy, again. 

" This is my fishing-pole," said the boy, 

" Did you come a-fishing } " said Lucy. 

"Yes," replied the boy; "and we caught 
feur." 

Just at this moment, Lucy heard Comfort caO- 
ing out that she had feund a slab. Lucy lool^ed 
in the direction fiibm wbicb the voice came^ and 
she saw CothfiNrt beybnd a rocky pomt, a short 
distance up the stream. 

" r ve found a slab," said Comibrt ; " but it is 
too heavy for me to bring along, and so Fm going 
to sa3 it down." 

Lucy could see th^t ComfoiEt was stooping 
down, as if she was pushing s(»neth!ng off libe 
shore. At die same instant, she heard other 
voices in the opposite direction. She looked 
down the stream, and saw two boys coming up 
along the bank, half hid by the bushes and rocks, 
with fishing-poles in their hands. They were 
talking together, and did not see Lucy until they 
got out of the bushes, and had advanced pret^ 
near to her. At the same time, Comfort cftfiie 
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down Crom aboye, guiding her slab along hy a 
Iitde lender pole. 

**0 boys ! " s£ud Comfort, when she saw them, 
"is this little fellow your brother ? " 

"Yes," said one of the boys, "he is my 
brother.^* 

" We couldn't think how he cfune here," said 
Comfort* 

"Why, we were fishing," said the boy,* "and 
we wanted to go down and just try a new place ; 
and we tol^ him we'd come back for him in a 
few minutes, if we Ipupd a good place." 

" O,*' said Comfort, " I was just getting thb 
dab, to help him oC" 

"What did yoq want the slab for?" said 
the boy. 

" So as to get over where he b," said Comfort. 

" O, there's no need of any slab," said the 
boy. And so, without saying any thing more, 
he stepped across from one stone to apothqr, as 
' easily as if he had walked along the sbxxe. The 
other boy followed him, and one of them helped 
George to the shore, and the other took up a 
small string of fishes, which was lying in a crevice 
of the rocks, where Lucy had not seen them. 

" You've caught some fishos, dien^" said Com- 
fort. 
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" Yes/* said the boy; " but they don't bite 
very wdl.** 

'' I hope they'll bite better down below/' sud 
Comfixt ; '^ and I wouldn't leave that little fellow 
alone again ; it frightens him/' 

" WeD, we won't/' said Roger. 

So saying, the boys all walked along together 
down the bank, and soon disappeared 

'* I diink he ought to' be ashamed of himself" 
Bsid Lucy. " I would have given him a good 
scolding." 

'' That wouldn't have done any good,'* replied 
Comfort. 

" Yes it would/' said JLucy. " It would have 
taught him not to do so next time." 

" No/' said Comfort ; " that would only have 
made him more likely to do so again." 

'< Let's make a bridge with your slab/' said 
Lucy, ** and get out on that rock," 

" No," said Comfort ; " we might get in, and 
get our feet wet." 

« Why, CcMnfort ! " said Lucy ; « I don't see that 
there is any more danger of getting in now, than 
if the boy was on the rock, and you were goiog '^ 
out to get the boy." 

" Yes," said Comfort ; '^ but that was an object 
worth ninning a little risk for. There's no oat 
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in^ running the risk lor nQt|iiQ|[ ; sp, instead of 
making a bridge of the slab, we'll make a ship. 

ofit/' 

Afi she said this, she pushed one end of the 
dab outwards, to mak« it point out into the stream. 
It turned slowly, and, when it was pointed i&tl)e 
riglit direction., she gave it a long push^ by which 
it was sent, by a slow, but steady inotbn, aw:ay 
oiit^ iiito the curre^nf» The current in^medl^t^ly 
ti^i^d it down the stream. It wei^t swiftly aloqg 
the rapids, until presently the end struck agaipsfi 
a j|]i^I reck, which happened to. be in^ its course, 
projecting a little above the surface of the water. 
Thifl stopped the. force of the motion immediately, 
and the upper end of. the slab began to ippve 
df(w}j round, and to drift sideways down the 
stream. They watched it a few minutes, and 
m^ they climbed up the steep, grassy, and ropl^ 
bank, unfastened the horse> got into the wagpn^ 
and KHJe on 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SHOPPING. 

I 

At the place where Comfort and Lacy had 
fixind George on the island, the stream looked 
like a brook, only it was very large for a hibdk. 
It ran tumbling along among rocks just like a 
brook. Lucy found, however, after they bad 
lode along a litde farther, that it began to change ; 
and in a short time it appeared to turn into a 
anoooth and beautiful river. This was the i^iaet 
of water which Lucy had had an <k%a^nal 
glitnpse of, higher up the valley. But now, at a 
certain turn of the road, they came suddenly upoo 
a full view of it. 

<^ O, what a beautiful river ! " said Lucy. 

" That's the mill-pond," said Comfort. 

" The mill-pond ? " repeated Lucy. 
• " Yes," replied Comfort. 

^^How did they make such a mill-poad?'' 
4sked Lucy. 

'^Wby, they buUt a dam across the Mteaniy 

10 
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down bdow here, and that stops the wator^ and 
makes a pond." 

'< That's an excellent plan/' said Lucy. ^' I 
think it looks t gieat deal pretti^.-* 

" O, but they didn't do it to make it look pret- 
tier/' said Gomfort. 

" What did they do it for ? " asked Lucy. 

'^Whj, to make the mills go. They almost 
always* have a pond to make mills go." 

^'Idixi'tsee how a pond can make niilb go," 
said Luoy. 

'^ Why, the dam makes the water rise y&cy 
Ul^y" »eud Comfort; ^^and then diey build a 
inili on the bank just below the dam, and have 
ft gneat whed down in the bottom of the miy, 
ai^ Aff let the watar out of the pond against the 
^dn^el, and that carries it round so as to make the 
m^go." 

'< Do they have a hole in the dam right oppo- 
rite to the wheel ? " asked Lucy. 

" YeSy they have an opening," replied Comfort, , 
^'and a kind of a long box, to lead the water 
from the openmg in the dam to the wheeL That 
id what they call the flume. FU show you the 
.flume when we get to the mill." 

'^ Afe we gc»ng to the mill ? " asked I/icy 
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" Yes, we shall go over the bridge dose to die 
null. The fluiiie passes under one end of 4he 
tiridge." 

Comfort and lAicy were now riding along a 
beautiful road* The mill-posd was on one side, 
wilh several islands in the midde, and with many 
points and promontories extending into the water 
lioiii the shoM, and crowtted with trees. On the 
dher side was a great forest, covering the nde of 
a Itiili ittid ronning higher tod higher to the tops 
4t 'the mountains. On before them Lucy coidd 
«ee a bridge, aad a isaaSL viBage on tfie other 
4UiB ^ k. in tiiboat ten minutes, they reached 
the bridge* 

Luey ooidd see the dam veiy distincdy. It 
«ts Mk of logs kid up Tdce a wall, and extead- 
•iag «Btirely aMoss die stream, from one side to 
fh» other. A thin sheet of water was gfiding 
Mnothiy ov)er the lop, and &BiAg upon the nx4a 
Moiw* 

'^ Wlr^ don't diey build die dam a litde higher," 
said Luey, ^ and so slop a& the water? *' 

" That wouldn't do any good,'' said Com- 
iirt. 

''Yes," said Lucy; ''then they would have 
water to aaake their railb go*" 

^Sttt they've got water enough," said G01&- 
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fat ; ^' and, beside, if they should make the dam 
higher, they could not keep the water from nin- 
ning over the top ; because, if they should do it. 
it would only stop the water in the pond for a 
litde while ; it would rise higher and higher, and 
so, pretty soon, it would run over the top again, 
just as it does now." 

The mill was on the farther side of the bridge, 
and below it, while the dam was above. Lucy 
asked where the flume was. Comfort poiotad 
out to her a sort pf a large box or trough, m^ie 
of timbers and planks, ;)vhich proceeded from the 
end of the dam on the other side, and passed wi- 
der the brido[e to the mill. 

When they got opposite to the flume, Cooafort 
stopped the hcH^ a moment to let liu&y look 
at it. There was a kind c^ a grating at one end 
of it, towards the mill, and the water was whiriiDg 
and boiling, among the sticks and dabs which 
were lying before the grating. Lucy saw tbit 
Ae water was running down through the grating, 
in underneath the raiU, and she supposed it ran 
under the water-wheel, and turned it round. 

" What makes them throw all those sticks aJdd 
dabs into the flume ? " said Lucy. 

" They don't throw tliem. in," said Comfort. 
<^ Those things wera brought down by the stream. 
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Bnd came floating along into the fluniie, and the 
grating stopped them. That is the reason why 
they have a gratings — in order to stop alt such 
things." 

" Why must they stop them ? " said Lucy. 

" Because,** replied Comfort, " they would go 
through, and strike against the water-wheel^ I sup* 
pose, and break it." 

After Lucy bad looked at the flume long 
enough, Comfort drove on. The horse ascended 
a tittle hill, beyond the brook, and came into a 
sort of village, though it was very small. Jt con- 
sisted of only a very few houses and shops. 

*' Where are you going to do your shopping? " 
asked Lucy. 

" Vm going to that store," said Comfort. 

So saying, she pointed to a building in a comer, 
not far from the mill, whkh was painted green. 
It had a sign over the door, and some shawls 
han£in;i[ in the window. ^ 

^' I shouldn't think there was much to buy in 
that store," mid Lucy. 

" O, yes,'* said Comfort ; " it 19 quite a large 
store." 

There were several posts before the store. 
Comfort drove up to one of them, and got but 

10* 
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tnd fiBlnied tlie hqiae. Then sbe lidped Locjr 
out, and Chey both together went bto the slore. 

It was a n^uch larg^ and jdeasanter store than 
Lucy bad expected. There were two pietty 
laije counters. One was at the back ade of die 
stoie. HlieKe were a great many good% of aU 
Ic^dsi u|poQ the riidves. At the back comer ci 
the sbxe there was a door, which seemed to open 
out into a pleassint yard. Then vfete one or 

two cbaus near this door. Comf(Nt conducted 

* ' 'J 

Lucy abng to this corner^ and gave hef a seat b 
qie of the chairs. 

" Now, Lucy,** said she, " I expect it will take 
oie ever so long to do my shopping ; and you may 
amuse yourself here as well as you cap. You 
can look about the store, or sit here, or go out b 
the yard." 

« Well,'* said Lucy, « I shall do very wdl, i 
don*t doubt.'* 

Comfort then went away, and presently cam^ 
back with a piece of gbgerbread, which she had 
bou^ of the storekeeper, and gave it to Lucy. 
Lucy was glad, both because she liked ginger- 
bread, and also because she was a little hungry. 
AAer she had begun to eat her gingerbread, she « 
thought die heard a p<^eping sound out b tim 
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yard, hacj sapped out upon t)ie step to 
what it was. She £>und there^ in one comer of 
the yard, a hen and a whole brood of chickens. 

The hen looked rather fiercely at ^ucy when 
she saw that she was coming near her chickens, 
and so Lucy kept back a little. She observed^ 
however, that the hen had a litde leather strap 
around one of her legs, and by means of that and 
a string, she was tied to a stake, 'ithere was a 
.^aU cask lying down upon its side, lor her to go 
iiito> with her chickens* 

Lucy broke off a small piece of her pnger- 
bte^id, and threw it down to the hen. lie nen 
seized it very eagerly, -and broke it, into crumbs 
with her bill, and c^Ied her chickens to come 
and eat it. They all gathered arouiid her, aiid 
picked up the litde crumbs as fast as they coiiYd. 
Lucy thought that they ;ate it as u they never 
Jiad had any girtgerbread before. 

Lucy locked about the yard. It was a very 
pleasant yard, descending a little from the street. 
There was a fence around it painted white; but 
as the fence was not very high, and as the Jand 
descended somewhat towards it, Lucy could see 
over it. She could see the dam, and the I^dige, 
and the mill*pond, extending far away amoi^ the 
Mlands and l»nks covered with trees^ ^e coiiU 
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also look right down the bank opposite to where 
she stood upon that part of the stream which was 
below the mill. 

She watched the water gliding over the top of 
the dam, and falling down in a shower upon the 
rocks below, for a few minutes, when she heard a 
door open behind her. She looked round, and 
feund that there was another door, besides the 
one whk;h she liad come out of, in the same 
building. Th«» were also some windows. In 
isiCtf it seemed as if the back part of the building^ 
was a bouse, and only the fit>nt part a store. 

At any rate, the door opened, and a girl, about 
us big as Lucy, came out with a saucer in her 
hand, and a spoon in it. Lucy saw at once that 
she had come out to ked the chickens. Lucy 
went towards her, to see her ; for before she had 
gone to die fiont part of the yard to see die 
prospect. 

" Are these your chickens ? " said Lucy. 

« Yes,*' said die giri. 

" They're beautiful chickens,** said Lucy. 

"Yes,** said the girl, "only diey came toor 
kte.'* 

Whfle Lucy was ccnsidering what the girl 
could m^an, by saying that her chickens came too 
latei the ^rl went on feeding them ; and after she 
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. had done, she looked down to the stream whidi 
nn off below the miUy and said) -^ 

" Ah ! they've shut the gate." 

'* What gate ? " said Lucy, lookmg ; ** I don't 
flee any gate," 

" The water-gate, I mean," said the goA ; 
— '*^ the gate that lets tibe water under the milL" 

" How do you know that they've shut it? " 
said Lajcy. 

"Because," replied the girl, "don't you see 
that the water doesn't run under the mill? 
When the gate is up, and they are grinifing, the 
water comes tunibling through, under the miH, in 
a great stream." 

Lucy looked, and saw that there was a ehaanel 
behind the mill, beginning uf^er it, which passed 
down a litde way, and' gradually turned, and itt 
length, At a short distance, came opt bto the 
inain stream. Tlie bottom was rocky, and now 
nearly bare, only there was a small stream, which 
ran among the rocks, flowing out towards the main 
current. There is generally such a channel below 
a mill, by which the waste water is discharged, 
after it has perfomied its duty of giving impulse, 
in its descent, to the float-boards of the great 
wheel. 

At the place where this dbannel entered Ae 
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mmn scream, Lucy observed a large, flat sotfiioe 
of rock, of a blue eoior, wbieh aieemed to be quite 
level and smooth. Tbere was a bird upon it, 
liojpping about. Tbe maia current was running 
very swiftly along that end of it whieb was to- 
waids die stveaniy md there was a Kttle water, too, 
on •aeb side «f it ; ao that it was a sort of an 
!4aad. 

^' I wish I could go down on that great %kie 
atone,^' said Lucy. 

* It k vwy easy to get Acre,** said the 0A. 
^V'Ufm been on k a hundred tees.'' 

** I mean lo go «ttd «A Coni£»rt to let lAe go 
down and get on it," said Lucy. 

So Lucy wetft in(0 tbe isteve, but in a ffloment 
•oame out again. 1%e jffA tAed what C^cotbn 



'^^fihe -says I must noit go now," said Lucy, 
^%ut that, when «he Ints d6ne her idiopping, Ae 
»wW go with me.*' 

** Is that the miH-pond tip diere ? '' said Lucy, 
pointing lo the sSieet of water above &e dam. 

** Yes,"' said tbe girf. 

<' What a pretty fitde island ! " aaid Lucy. 

While Lucy was looking at the island, sIm 
lilippened to observe something upon the wttter,. 
^^ far oS;«iid aAie did not know what it waa» 
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It looked like a little black line drawn upon the 
wttter* 

** What is tbat? " said Lucy, pdnting to it* 

^ What ? " said the girl ; '< I don't see anjr 
thing." 

<^ That little black thing, r&j straight, in tke 
water, cloee by the island, where that great tree is." 

« O, I don't know," said the girl ; " nothing but 
a slab, or sometUng floating down." 

LAcy looked at it very intastly, and said,— 

" I verily believe it is our slab ! " 

Lucy ran into the store to tell Comfort. Com- 
fort was standing before the counter, looking at 
sonoa calico. The counter wts covered witb 
calicoes. 

" Comfort," said Lucy. 

^^ That, you say, is one and ninepence," said 
Conafiirt, speaking to the storekeeper. 

J* Comfort," said Lacy, puttkig her hand gently 
on Comfort's arm. ^'Here's our slab floatmg 
down." 

<^ And nine yards, at one and ninepence, 
cenaes to how much ? — let me see — " 

" Comfort," said Lucy. 

^'Let me see; nine shillings and nine oine- 
pences is — wait a minute, lAicy." 

Lucy, stood still. The stoidseepar drew out 
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a litde $Iate from under the counter, and began 
making figures upon it. Lucy -saw that Comibrt 
looked perplexed, and was very busy; so she 
left her, and ran out into the yard again, to watch 
the slab. 

Lucy Aougbt that the slab had not moved at 
all, while she had been gone. It seemed to be 
in exactly the place where it was before. In (act, 
it did not move veiy fast, because the water in 
tlie mill-pond was almost still. It was, however, 
slowly descending towards the dam. 

Why don't it come faster ? " said Lucy. 
Why, the water does not run very fast in the 
mill-pond," replied the girl ; " we can sail all over 
it in a boat; so that the logs and slabs come down 
slowly." 

" Where will it go to ? " asked Lucy. 

*5 O, it will come down over the dam ; or else 
it will run into the flume, and get stopped by the 
grating." 

*• I mean to watch it," said Lucy, " and see.'* 

"Then you had better go and stand on the 
bridge," replied the girl. " You can see it better 
on the bridge." 

^^ I don't think Comfort would let me/' said 
Lucy. 

'* You bad better go and ask her," said the |M« 
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" No," said Lucy ; " it don't do any good to 
aek any body any thing when they are a-shopping. 
They are always talking about ninepence and 
-tenpence." 

The gill laughed, and then went into the house. 

Lucy looked at the slab a short time, and th^n, 
as it did not move much, she got tired of watch- 
ing it ; and so she turned to look at the chickens. 
She gave tliem a little more of her gingerbread, 
and ate the rest. Then she went into the store, 
and amused herself in walking about, and looking 
at the things which the storekeeper had to sell. 

In about three quarters of an hour from the 
time when they came into the store, Comfort was 
ready to go. She had completed her purchases, 
and the storekeeper had put them all up in one 
great parcel, with some strong and coarse brown 
paper wrapped around it. Comfort put her par- 
cel into the wagon, and then told Lucy that she 
was ready to go. 

" Yes," ssud Lucy, " only you must go down 
with me to the great blue stone." 

« Well," said Comfort, " I will. YouVe been 
very patient, and haven't troubled me at all." . 

So they walked along together towards dm 
bank of the stream below the null. 

11 
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CHAPTER IX. 



AN ESCAPE. 



Thet found some difficulty in getting down 
the bank^ it was so steep and rocky. There wane, 
liowever, little trees and bushes growing here 
and there, which they could take hold of; and 
there was a kind of a path, too, which was of 
(xuisiderable service. The channel by which the 
water came out from under the mill was almost 
dry, so that they walked about all over it, step- 
ing from stone to stone. They went up very 
near the mill, so that they could see under it. 
Lucy saw the great whed, but it was sitill. She 
said she wished they would let the water through 
again, for she wanted to see it go. 

"Why, Lucy!" said CiMufort; "then the water 
would come pouring down where we stand. And 
I don't think that we ought to stay here much 
longer, for they may hoist the great gate suddenly. 
So let us go down to your blue stone." 

They accordmgly walked along over the rocks, 
towards the blue stone. In the lower part of the 
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bed of the chaqnel^ the stones and rocks were 
wet where they had been covered with water. 
The higher ones were dry, showbg that where 
the water caipe through under the mill, they were 
not covered by it. Comfort told Lucy to step 
along on the dry rocks, for the wet ones were apt 
to be slippery. 

At length, they reached the great blue stone. 
Conifort said that it was a beautiful place to stop 
and see the water. The middle part of the rook 
was dry ; but it was wet all around the sides, and 
tber9 Wjfts a little water still standing aa each ^e, 
which they had to step oyer, in getting upon tb^ 
rocjc. There were several chips, and sticks, apd 
snaall pieces of board on the edges of th^ rock. 
They bad floated on when the water was high, 
and had been left there. 

Lucy amused herself a few minutes throwmg 
these pieces of wood off into the middle of the 
current, and se^g them float away dowB the 
stream. Comfort took up a long, crooked pole, 
and pushed off some which y/^te lying in places^ 
out of Lucy's reach. After a little while, when 
Lucy had thrown ofi* all that were upon the front 
side of the stone,- she turned and went to the 
back side, to find some more. Comfort happened 
to b^ standing, at that moment, on the ircmt ^e 
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of the stoue, reaching out, and trying to push 08* a 
small log which was partly floating, and partly 
lodged upon a rock. Just as she succeeded in 
pushing oflT the log, she heard Lucy exclaim, in a 
tone of surprise, ^- 

" Why ! why ! how wide the water is ! " 

Comfort looked round, and dropped her pole 
instantly, and said, — 

" So it is ; the water is rising. The men have 
hobted the gate. We must get off this rock as 
quick as we can." 

Comfort and Lucy ran all around the rock, 
trying to find a place to get off; but it was loo 
late. The water, on each . side, was before so 
wide that they could hardly jump over it, and the 
surface of the rocks beyond, which formed the 
bed of the stream, sloped off so gradually, that a 
very little rise in the water made it considerably 
wider. 

" What shall we do ? " said Comfort ; " what 
shall we do ? " As she said this, she kept going 
round and round the rock, trying to find some 
place where it would do to jump off; but she 
could not. Lucy was very much frightened, and 
began to cry. 

" O, Lucy, don't cry," said Cpmfort. " You 
needn't be afraid." - 
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** O detr me 1 *^ said Lucf ; ** we shall eer- 
tftioly be drowned.*' 

" O, no "^ said CSomCsrt ; ^^tiieee's no danger of 
being cbowned* We oan etay on ibis, rock, mit, 
till we contrive some waj to get o£" 

*^ Of no/' said Lucy ; ** die water keeps risiag 
more and more, and it wiH oever os all up." 

^' No,^ said Cemfert ; ^^ cbn^ yoa eee that the 
top of the rock is diy ; and that proves it k mt 
covered when the gale is tip, and fhe water runs 
thnou^ as &st as k wiH*'' 

C^lbrt looked at the water. It was rismg 
very rapidly ; and they oeuM dee a lorrent of it 
oome Douring down upon them from under the 
nail, which ibfeatened to mise it <Bucb high^. 
801 Comfort was net a&aid. She was confident 
that it would not come higher than to cover that 
fMrtof die foek whbh was wet befoee, and so 
that they were safe upon the dry part. And the 
rescfltwas as rfie had anticipiaed. The water 
eosdnoed to rise, but it rose more and more sbw* 
ty ; and when it arrived at the old high water 
naerk, -*^ that is, the line where the rock had been 
wet before, — it continued standing at diat le?d« 

« There," said Comiprt, " it won't rise ^y 



more now." 
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Lucy looked rery abxious and unfaiqpp jr« She 
did not see how they could get ofil 

<^We diall have to stay heie all the time/' 
wd she, in a my sad and deiapondiag tone, 

^^Noy" said Coo^fort; '^there's oae way we 
cm do, Vm sure* I can call out lo the people in 
the store, and Aeff% oooie and help us o£" 

^ I don't see how they can hdp us ofi^ M* they 
oooie," stid Luey. 

<< O, yes,** repKed Conrfbft ; ^ they ean |^ and 
shut the gate, if they can't do any otheyr way,". 

<' Then diat w31 alop ibe va^" mi liucy ; 
''and i don't hdievt^ they w91 be willing to slop 
their tniU." 

«'Te8 they will," said Cognfert. ^'I knew 
Mr. Jameson, dkat owns the mffl. He'll stop it 
for us, I know." 

^ WeB, tfam," 4cud liuc^, '^ why don'i youxiall 
ibem?" 

^ Why, I want to kok aratmd, and tbbik. a 
little, firat," said Comlbrt. ^ If we call them, 
they'll come and help us, I know ; but then Mr. 
Jameson will lau^ at me weU» and I don't want 
to be laughed irt." 

** I had rather be lau|^ed at than be drowned," 
said Lucy. 



<* Tes," said Comfort ; " but we'll see. I waiil 
to look around and think a little. I'v^ heard 
liieiii say that, if your life is in danger, and you 
have only got two iDioutes to save it, you must 
take one (^ them to think what to do." 

*^ If we only had a slab," said Comfort, look- 
ing around. '^ And there coi&ea one now, I de- 
clare." 

Comfort pcmited towards the dam. Lucy 
lodced, and behold a slab was just appearing 
ov€r the edge of the dam. It rubbed along, 
sfojj^ed, ^en robbed idoog agun, moviQg ▼eiy 
idowly, as tliere was scarcely water enough to 
l^ng it over. At length, when it had advanced 
so fior that the projecting end was heavier than 
the oth^, it fell slowly over, and came down. with 
a thump upon the rocks below. Lucy and Com- 
fort saw all this, for they wero standiog so low, 
and tlie bridge was so high, that they could see 
the top of the dam under it. As the slab fell 
down, its face was presented directly towaids 
th«n; and Lucy said, — 

<^ It is our very old slab, I tiuly believe. I 
saw it floating down in the mill-pond, a good 
while age." 

** I believe it b the very same/' said ComfoiC 
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^ Mow, if I can ody reach it with thifl pole wfieD 
k eomes by us/' 

Comfort tpok up the pole again, and they bpcfa 
wMebed the slab, as it came swiftly on townoda 
the bridge. It stnidk one of the pien of ^ 
iiridge^ and then the upper end began slowly to 
meve ffxind, just as it had done agabst the stone 
where Comfort and Lucy first pushed it off. 

*^ Yes," said ComfiNrt, <' it is oonmig vauad this 
vrav *^ 

The slab nioved slowly, umil it got 'Mx> the . 
curreitt i^in,juid then it was swept along moat 
«w)My tlian ev^r. It came on towards the aide 
of the stream where Comfort and Lucy weist 
standing <m the rock ; but Comfort was afi^id thitt 
k was not coming quite near enough* She 
veached &e pole out as far as she oouU, so as lo 
(have it all ready, saying, --^ 

*^ Now, 'Lucy, don't speak a word.*' 

She just sueceeded in resUog the end of ^ 
^le upon the forward end of the slab. 

" There," said Lucy ; " now pull." 

But Comfort knew better than ;to puH. It 
iMFOttld t>Bly liaVe pidled her pole off, And iet the 
slab go down the stream irrecoverably. She 
^Aeiefepe only drew in the pde rery s^ent]y,'but 
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feUowiDg, at the same time, the natural motloti of 
the dab down the stream. By this means, shd 
succeeded in bringing the slab round into a Gttle 
sort of bay of still water, below the great blue 
rock. 

" There," said Comfort ; ^' now well make a 
bridge." • 

Lucy was exceedingly rejoiced to see the slab 
safe under their control. She was vexy ready to 
help Comfort jplace it. They found some diffi- 
culty, however, in doing this, though they suc- 
ceeded at l^t. They drew the slab up into the 
chaooel joh one side of the , great stone, where 
there was a narrow place, and then they pushed 
. the farther end of it up a little way upon the 
opposite shore. Then they lifted the end which 
was towaitls them, and put k upon the rock; 
uici thus they bad a bridge. 

" Now," said Comfort, " we must go over, 
eaibfiilly, fojr it is slippery. However, there is no 
danger ; for if we get in, it is not vexy deep, and 
We shall only get pretty well wet." 

Bat they did not get in. Comfort walked 
over fimt teiy carrfuUy, leading Lucy by the 
hand, who came behind her. Lucy jumped and 
capered about upon the bank, when she found 
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that she was free ; and they both went up the 
bank as fast as they could go. 

" We got some good by trying to help George 
off, didn't we ?'* said Lucy, when they were get- 
ting into the wagon. 

"Yes,", said Comfort. 

"It's very lucky, I think,*' said Lucy, " that 
we went to get the slab for George.*' 

" No," said Comfort ; " it was unlucky, accord- 
ing to the old rule." 

" What is the old rule ?" asked Lucy. 

*• Why, that it is unlucky to take pay for doing 
a kindness." 

As they drove down to come upon the bridge, 
Lucy observed a young man coming along over 
the ]i)ridge, from the other side. Comfort stopped 
talking, and did not say any thing more until thejr 
had passed him. He smiled when he met them, 
and bowed to Comfort. Comfort nodded to him 
in return. 

" Who' was that, Comfort ?** said Lacy, when 
they got by. 

" That is Mr. Jameson," said Comfort. " I 
would not have had him know we got caaghl 
down there on the rocks for half a dollar,'* 
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CHAPTER X. 



EFFECT. 



That evening Lucy aod ber mother set oiit 
to go with Robert to bis clearing, to build a fire 
for the purpose of seeing bovir it would look in 
the dark. When they were up there in the foie- 
noon, Lucy had asked her mother to go up some 
evening, as Robert said he had anotlier heap which 
he could bum. L^icy wanted very much to see 
a fire in the night, £uid, in fact, ber raotber did, 
toow They asked the General about it at supper- 
ttine, and he said that there was. no danger then 
in making fires ; and so, a little after sundown, 
Lucy and her mother set forth, Robert and Eben 
coming along close behind them. Lucy carried 
die lantern, and Robert his axe. 

Lucy had given her mother an account of he: 
adventure with Comfort on the great stone ; and 
so strong had been the impressbn which the affair 
had made upon her mind, that she had several 
times alluded to it afterwards. And now, as they 
wero walking along, ber mother julently admiriof 

12 
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the beauty of the evening, Lucy's thoughts were 
away down by the mill, — her imagination being 
busy, reproducing images of the great wheel, the 
channel below the niill, the wel stones, the slab^ 
and the current of water. 

At last she said,^> 

'' Mother, what makes it unlucky to thank 
people for doing a kindness ? " 

" I didn^ know that it was," replied her mother. 

"Yes, mother," said Lucy; "Comfcrt says 
it is." 

" It seems to me,** replied her mother, " that 
Comfort is a great authority with you these days." 

" I don't know what you mean," said Lucy. 

" Why, I thhik you quote Comfort {welty ofteh." 

" Quote her ? " repeated Lucy. " I dort't know 
what you mean : I never heard of quoting any 
body." 

"What was it she said about its being un- 
lucky ? " 

" Why, she said it was unlucky to take any 
pay for doing a kindness." 

" People have a great many sayings," replied 
her mother, "about what is lucky and unlucky; 
but I haven't much ftith in such notions myself." 

" I don't see what they say so for, if it is not 
title,'* sald.lJdcy. 



" Perhaps tbejr think it is toie. Some people 
think Friday is an unlucky day, and so they never 
will begin any new undertaking on Friday, if tbey 
can help it." 

'^Do you think that it is an ynlucky day, 
mother ? " said Lucy. 

'^ No, I don't think it is more unlucky than 
any other day in the week. It is not a very good 
day to begin any new undertaking, such as a 
journey, because it comes so near the end of the 

tsrxMur 
WVCm* 

" Is that the res^sao why they call it unlucky/' 
said Lucy, " do you suppose ? *' 

^* Perhaps it originated in tbil. Such BOtk)ns 
have generally something or other for a foun- 
da^n. Though I have beard it said that the 
reason wl^ Friday has such a bad reputation, 
is because it was tlie d;^y of the crucifixion of 
Christ." 

" Did they arucify hun Friday ? " asked Lucy. 

" Yes," replied her mother. 

" How do they know ? " asked Lucy. " It 
does not say so in the.BiUe. At least, I neve? 
read any thing about Friday in the Bil^e." • 

** No," replied her nwther ; ^* the account does 
not mention that particular day ; but it says that 
be was crucified the day beibre the, Sabbath, and 
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that he rose from the dead the day after the Sab- 
bath." 

'^Then that would be Saturday," said Lucy. 
" The day before the Sabbath is Saturday." 

" Yes, the day before cur Sabbath is Saturday," 
replied her mother ; '* but the Sabbath in the days 
of Christ was on Saturday itself; so that the day 
before was Friday. Jesus was crucified oo Fri- 
day, and he remained in the tomb over Saturday, 
which was their Sabbath, and rose from the dead 
on Sunday morning. So they changed the Sab- 
bath from Saturday to Sunday, in order to have 
it on the same day that he rose." 

** Then that's the reason why they call Friday 
an unlucky day ? " asked Lucy. 

" No," replied her mother; " I did not say that 
that was certsunly die reason ; only I have heard 
it said that that might be the reason. There was 
a time, a gfeat many years ago, when people paid 
a great deal more attention to particular days than 
they do now, and celebrated a great many ; and, 
perhaps, in those times, they considered Friday, 
being the day in which such a sad event hap- 
pened, an \infortunate or unlucky day." 

" Well, mother," said Lucy, after a short pause, 
" but I don*t see, after all, why Comfort said it 
was unlucky to take pay for doing a kindness." 



^ Perhaps it would tend to make a person ad 
afterwards from mercaaaiy motives,'' tkid lier 
mother. 

" What does that mean ? " said Lucy. 

" Why, suppose," said her mother, " that every 
time you performed any act of kindness for me 
or your father, I should pay you for it. Then, 
after a while, when you did any such thing for 
us, perhaps it would be for die sake of the pay." 

" O, no, I shouldn't,** said Lucy. 

^' Well, suppose, then, that Fbea is the person. 
Suppose that you had a great many sugar-plums, 
and every time he hdped you, or did you taXf 
kmdness, you should give him some of 'diem. 
DonH you suppose that in a short dme, insteid 
of hdping you out c^ feelings of kindness to yon, 
he would do it for the sake of getting the sugar* 
phmis?" 

" Why, yes,** said Lucy. 

** His motive, that is, die thoughts 'that wotild 
lead him to do any thing for you, would be, not 
honest kindness of heart, but a hope of pay.** 

" Yes,** said Lucy. 

*^ Now, when any person is led by hope 6f pay 
to do what he ought to do for other modves, they 
say he is merdenary/* 

'^Wbat does inerceniiry mean?** sudLucy* 
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^ Why, that's what it moans/' said her mother. 
** Fve just explained it to you. It is seeking ibr 
pay where we ought not to. Once there was a 
lady who was sick, and a boy named Jerry, who 
lived pretty near, canoe to the door, and asked how 
she (£d, and wanted to know if be could do any 
thing for her. Now, I suppose you would think 
that thfit was a very kind, generous boy." 

'* Tes, mother, I should think so," said Lucy. 

** He would have been so if his motive had 
been as good as il appeared to be. But the fact 
waS| his motive was mercenary. He had heard 
aiiotbeir boy say, that his mother sent him to ask 
if be could do any thing (or the lady, one day 
when she was sick, and that she thanked him, i^iid 
gave him a cake. So Jeny thought that, if he 
went, perhaps he sbpuld get a cake too." 

" O," said Lucy, " what a boy ! " 

^^ Tlie spirit which he was acting under was 
lM3t a benevolent, but a mercenary one." 

" Yes," said Lucy, " I thought he really wanted 
to know wbi^t he could do for the sick }ady," 

^< That was the appearance," lefdied her modief, 
. '< but it was a^ false appearance. In &ct, appear- 
ances, in such cases, are often deceptive. Some- 
times, for instance, children go and wish people 
a merry Christmas, or i^ happy new yeary wheo 
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their motive is, not any real kind feeling, but a 
hope of getting a present." 

Lucy did not say any. thing in reply to this. 
She was silent a moment. Slie was thinking 
whether she had not been influenced by mer- 
cenary motives^ sometimes^ in wishing people a 
happy new year. 

" Now, it is very evident," continued her nK>th- 
er, ^* that when a person takes pay for doii\g aoy 
little act of kindness, that it may tend to make 
them expect pay in fijture cases. Now, you haj^ 
pened, in this case, to do George a favor. The 
consequence w^as, that, a&er ^ time, the benefit of 
what you did came biick to yourselves. This is 
very apt to be thei^ case with acts of kindnesQ ; 
and perhaps it is right to tell childreii so, and 
let it influence themin some degree ; but still, the 
real reason, after all, which ought to influQpce us 
in doing kindness |o others, 13 sinaply the good it 
V^ill do tbera, and not the hope of having good 
come out of it, somehow or other, or some time or 
other, to us." 

" Well, mother," said Lucy, " Fro sure that, 
when we were getting the slab, to help George, off, 
we didn't think of ever gettii\g helped oflf by it 
€i|rsrives." 

*^ No, I presume uott" said her mother* *^ But 
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' b it not time for us to get to Robert's clearing ? 
Robert, how much farther is it? " said she, tnro- 
' ing round to speak to Robert. 

Robert said it was not much farther; and Lucy, 
who turned round, too, to hear his answer, observed 
^that the light of the lanteni flashed upon the trees 
on each side of the road very beautifully. 

" How bright the light shines,*' said Lucy, 
** now it is evening ! " 

*^ Yes,** said her mother, " and if the fire is as 
bright in proportion, we shall have a splendid 
illuminalion.** 

" O, there's our old fire,** said Lucy. 
' She pointed to the spot where they had made 
their fire in the morning. It had burned nearly 
out. There was, however, one little flame coroinj; 
up from it The party all gathered around it 
to see. 

" It's the old stump,** said Robert. 
In fact, Robert had thrown upon the fire, when 
'he went away in the morning, a large, old stUmp, 
half decayed, and this had been slowly burning 

* all the afternoon. It was now nearly burnt out ; 

* but a piece of the root was blazing up a little. 
/Robert went up to it, add to6k hold of the part 

which was not on fire, and then walked off \iath 
bummg brand in his hand. He led the way 
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to the other part of his clearing, where he had 
Another heap, and put the brand in under it. He 
then took the lantern, and went into the woods 
near by, to find sonre diy wood to help set the 
fire to burning. He came back soon, and, in a 
few minutes, the whole party, standing in a ring 
around, were illuminated by a bright blaze. A 
broad column of smoke and sparks ascended' 
into the dark sky, and the bright flashes of light 
gleamed upon the trees around in a very splendid 
manner. 

" Isn't it a good bright fire ? " said Lucy. 

"Yes," said her mother; "I want to waHc 
about a little, to see the effect on the trees fiom 
difibrent positions." 

"The effect, mother?** repeated Lucy. 

" Yes; come with me, and VH show you what 
I mean by effect." 

So Lucy took hold of her mothers hand, and 
they walked along back to the road. Iliey went 
up to the top of a little green bank very near the 
road, and then turned around to look at the fire. 
It was partly hid by a little group of small trees 
which intervened ; that is, which came between. 
The fire seemed to be in the middle of these trees. 
The leaves and branches were brightly illuminatedi 
and in the midst of them they could see the flame 
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jtarif glittermg thiough the little openings in tbe 
ii^ge. There was a great column of sparks, too^ 
ascending above the trees and snx)ke, illuminated 
hj^ the fire below. The sparks were pioduced by 
jFtpbert and Eben, who remained at the fire, 
jpiDching it with long poles. 

*^ You see what a beautiful appearance the fire 
faas here," said Lucy's mother. *' Now, we will 
jl^ to some other place, where it will present a dif- 
feient picture, or, as people commonly express it, 
where it will have a different effect" 

So .they descended the bank again into the 
fwd, wd wf^k^ ftlong in it a little way into a 
.yeiy hs^i^t place, wb^ the light fiom the fire 
shone broadly across the road. When they had 
got into the middle of this bright place, they 
ftD&pod, and turned towards the fire. Every thin or 
m the appearance of it was changed. The great 
glowing flame was full befi)re ifaem. There was 
a sort of circle of trees, around the border of 
JRobert's clearing, which shone magnificently; 
ami some rocks across the brook, half under the 
trees, seemed to be edged with fire. They could 
see Robeit, and Eben too. Robert was behind 
die fire, with his face towards them. One ann 
was ei^tended {o push his pole into the fire, and 
the other was held up over his face to shade it 



fiom the heat He looked up to Lucjr, andsiidcJd; 
and Lucy was surprised to observe how dMndttjr 
she could see the expression of his couiiteiiaflce 
and the nx>vement of his eyes, so bright was th8 
lUununation. Eben stood on one side bofigk^ 
the fire with repeated strokes of his k>ng pole, to 
make the sparks fly. 

'^ What's that great thing over beyond th» 
brook^ mother ? '* said Lucy. 

Lucy pointed to something at some distaaoe 
across the brook, and beyond some targe, scattraed 
trees. 

" I don't know," said her mother ; ** k kckm 
like a great heap of logs and stumps. Let us fo 
and ask Robert." 

Robert told them that it was his father's gnat 
heap of logs and stumps, that he had got out of 
a swamp. 

^^ Let's go and set it on fire," said Lucy» 

''Will it do to set it on fire?" asked her 
mother, speaking to Robert. 
. *' It won't bum," said Robert ; " it has not bvea 
piled up long ienough." 

'' O, we can make it bum," said Lucy. 

'< WeU," said Robert, *' we can try." 
.''Are you sure your &ther will be wSEng le 
hare you set it on ftfe?'' said Luiefn mother 
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: ** O, yes, ma'am," said Rc^)ert, " I know he 
will; he wants it burned*'* 
t Robert pulled out a large brand fipom the 6ie, 
mi gaiFe it to Eben to carry. 
' '^ Give me one, too," said Lucj* 
<. /' And roe," said her mother, 

Robert got brands for them all, and they 
mocbed along in a fieiy (Nrocession towards the 
great heap. They put the brands all togiether in a 
hole under the heap, and then went back for 
iBEiie* In this way they soon got quite a little 
fire burning under the great heap ; but still Rob- 
ert said that he did not believe the heap itself 
would bum. He said that the logs and stumps 
were very wet when they were taken out of the 
swamp, and that they had not had time to dry. 
Ilie children, however, worked upon it some time, 
and then left it, and went to the other fire ; and 
after a while they returned to the great heap 
again* But they found, as Robert had predicted, 
it did not appear to bum very well. There was 
a great smoke coming up out of the middle of it, 
but they could not decide whether it was going 
to bum^ or whether it was going out. They 
pushed under somei more dry wood, and then 
wraked some time longer. But, at length, Luc^s 
mocher said that it was time to go home, and thfif 
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must give up the great lieap, and try it some other 
tioae. 

Lucy was unwilling to leave it, and wanted to 
go and get soran more dry wbod ; but It was hard 
work to get it, Sor the heap was in the middle of 
the swampy part of the ground, from whefe the 
materials had been taken, and so they had to 
bring the dry wood IVom some littte distaoo^ out 
of tho woods OR the higher land anmajfi ttitm. 
The groand on winch the heap staod was nM( 
however, wet and swampy then. It was dry Md 
hawl ; for Robot's lather had dug a dmin (radhig 
right through the middle of it down to the hm^. 

They wctb, accordingly, obliged to lexre die 
great heap, though they resolved to come op M 
the (laytime, when they could get dry wood; 
aad dK», as Robert »id, they would keep erow^ 
Mg drf logs under till they made it buht. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE GAP AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 

Thx next momingy wheo Lucy got up, the firat 
thiog she did, was to go to the window aod ]ook 
OQt* Her mother was sitting at the table, writing 
a letter. 

" O dear me ! " said Lucy ; " now if the clouds 
haven't aD gone away ! " 

^* The clouds ? '' repeated her mother ; ^^ what 
clouds?" 

"Why, last evening," replied Lucy, in a d©-. 
spoiufing tone, " there were some clouds, and a 
circle round the moon, and Robert said that it 
was going to rain. And now they have all gone 
away, and it is going to be pleasant." 

" Well," said her mother, " and don't you 
want it to be pleasant ? " 

" No,'' said Lucy ; " I want it to rain." 

" Why, Lucy," said her mother, with surprise, 
" what do you want it to rain for ? " 

" Why, to make a fieshet on the brook, to bnng 
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down the logs. And besides, I want my garden 
to be watered." 

" Your garden ! " repeated her mother. ** I 
did not know yoii had any garden." 

" Yes," said Lucy ; " Ellen gave me one, and 
my flowers are all dying, because it does not rain 
on them." 

It was true that Lucy had a little garden. It 
was a small place in Ellen's garden, where Ellen 
had platited six hills of com. She had broken 
off aH the ears of corn which had grown there^ to 
roast, and so the stalks which were left were not 
good (or any thing. Ellen, accwdingty, pulled 
them up, and gave them to the cow ; and she told 
Lucy that she might have the place for her gar- 
den. So Lucy had hoed it over, and raked it, 
and put flowers in it, which she and Eben gath- 
ered from a field. She had been out the after- 
noon before, to see her garden, and tlie flowers 
were wihed. The reason was, that they had 
no root ; but Lucy thought that it was because 
they had not been watered by rain. 

As the sun rose, it became more and more evi- 
dent that she was to be disappointed in her 
wishes for rain. Never was there a finer prospect 
tcx a beautiftl day. So pleasant was the morning, 
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10 fact, tbaty at break&st, the General propofiacf 
that Lucy's mother should go and take a ridr, 
and see the couotry ardkmd them. 

'' You and Laicy might take tlie wagcn and 
H(HX}," said he, ''and have a good ride before 
dinner." 

''Yes/' said Comfort; "they might go up 
ihrough the Cap, and so round by EoMry's Peed." 

^' O, I wouldn't go there," said the Gejaeipl's 
wife. ^' It's all rocks and nxxmtains on ihat aoflrf. 
I think she had better go down to the comer, and 
out on the Greenville road« Tberp are beauufi^ 
fiurms that way." 

" Well, mother," said lucf , " lei'a ga" 

" I don't know as I should be aUe to nmaf^ 
Hero," said her mother. '^I'm not much ac- 
customed to driving." 

^' No difficulty about that," 9aid the Geneml. 
" Hepo is a good traveller, but you can 0ani|8 
bim as easily as you could a dog, with jf&OB or 
without reins. Ck you may take Robert; he^l 
drive you," continued the Genend, after a ibo- 
ment's pause. " Robert, couldn't you lig up a 
seat for yourself in the forward pait of the 
wagon?" 

Robert said he could, without any difficult ; 
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ftml fintlljr, after some further disciiaskm, the pkn 
wu agreed upon. Robert harnessed HerD, aod he 
put a box in the wagon; in fiont, for himself to 
sit upon. They concluded to go around Arouj^ 
the Gap ; for both Lucy and her mother wanted 
la see the rocks and the mountains, rather tbsffi 
amooth forms. Just as they were going to set off 
from the door, the General's wife brought out a 
tia pail witli a cover upon it^and put it into tile 
wagon. 

" What is that ? " asked Lucy. 
. ^* Spmething for you td eat," said she, << so dliit, 
if you like your ride, you can stop and har^ a 
little luncheon some whe<:e, and so not come ba<;k 
4intil the middle of the afternoon." 

When they drove out of the yard, Robert 
tiimed the horse in die directieB which led to die 
fesding<*place, where Lucy and her father and 
mother had crossed the stream. 

« Why, this is the way we came ! " said Lucy. 

<* Yes," said her mother. " You won't have 
to cross the ford, shall you ? '* said she to Robert. 

*^ No, ma'am," said Robert; ^' we are going to 
Ctmi off pretty soon." 

Accordingly, after they had gone on untfl they 

bad passed by the smooth fields of the General's 

Cum,, they came lo a road which turned off to- 

13e 
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wards the mountains. As they were turning into 
this road, Lucy saw a beautiful l>lue flow^, grow- 
ing under some rocks. 

" O mother ! " said she, " see what a beautiful 
blue flower ! " » 

" Yes," said her mother ; " I should like to get 
it We will stop and get it when we come back. 
It would wilt and fade away befi>re we get bonie, 
if we take it now.'* 

" But we shall not come back thb way," said 
Robert, at the same time stopping Hero. '^ So I 
had better get it now." 

Robert jumped out, and brought the flower, and 
hmded it to Lucy; Then he climbed up into 
hh seat again, and drove on, 

" Wliich way shall we come home?" asked 
Lucy. 

" Why, we are going round by Emery's Pond, 
and we shaH come out by the Valley district, and 
90 home by the road that leads by my clearing." 

" Where is the Gap that your father spoke cnT ? *' 
asked Lucy's mother. , 

" O, it's on here a few miles among the moun- 
tains," replied Robert, " This road leads through 
the Gap. Father says it would not be possible to 
make a road here if it were not for this Gap." 

The countnr grew wore and more wild, as they 
advanced. The road was very winding, and it 
ascended and descended by turns. They were, 
however, on the whole, gradually rising, as they 
found by observation, every now and then, that they 
had ft more and more extended view of the great 
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Valley behind them, at the top of each succeeding 
ascent to which they attained. It was only occa- 
nonaily that they had such views, for generally 
they were entirely shut in by hills, forests, and 
precipices. Before them they saw nothing but 
vast piles of mountains, rising higher and higher, 
and covered with trees nearly to the summils. 
Lucy did not see how they could possibly get 
through them or over them. In fact the Gap, 
through which they were to pass, was not to be 
seen by the traveller until he had entered it. 

Once, as they were coming doWn a Bttk luU^ 
where the road took a sudden turn, they heard 
the voice of a man echoing among the fiirests 
before them. 

"What's that?*' said Lucy. In feet, Lucy 
was a little afraid; and it must be confessed 
that the aspect of the whole scene was rather 
\trild and gloomy. 

"Thai's somebody driving a team," sakl 
Robert. 

" How shall we get by ? '* said Lucy's motfier. 
** It seems to me the road is very narrow." 

** O, we can find a place to get by," said Robert. 

Just then, the turn of the road, as theycame 
down the hill, brought a bridge into view,— ^a 
small bridge, but very high, leading across a brook. 
They had passed several similar bridges before, 
only thb was higher than the others, and lookdl 
more uneven. There were large logs laid along 
the edge, on each side of it, for a balustrade. 



^YThj, ibmh a hole io tbo bfii%fv'' w4 
hoof 9 oQPtber. 

<< T^ nm'am/' said Robert ; ^' theie «re ^o or 
tbiee. But it's no iDatter. Hero viU look ouf 
^ the holes*" 

Hero took them over the bridge very c^iefuUy^ 
stepj^og vHh much deliberation over each hole, 
or else, where there was room, going entudy oo 
Ope aide of it. Just as they had crossed the 
Ividge, they saw the two heads of a yoke of oxen 
aod a man drivioff them, coming into view, iram 
% tiira ia the rqaa^ at the top d" a little aaoent 
be^rood, A largo pair of oait wheels followed 
tbeoxePt Under the axletree of the wheels waa 
qoe end of a great log, held up to the axl<itree by 
chams. As Ae tfoun came on, Lucy couM see 
dia( the olher ead of the log rested upon tb^ 
frouod, aod was drag^ along by the oxeo. 

<< Why,'' said Lucy, '^ what are they goiqg to 
4d with Ibal great log ? " 

Her mother looked up to the team with a 
oouEBteoaBce of great anxiety, for it seemed to be 
coming direcdy down upon them. Her fean 
were, however, in a moment relieved ; for the man 
who was driving the oxen, turned them o|it to 
one side of the road, so as to make room for the 
wagpn to go by* One of the great wheels went 
away down by the side of the load, so that Luejr 



^* O dear mf I the log will get tipped oven'' 
Tha teamster, however, md not seem at all 
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Mocerned about hb log, for he stood leaning 
against his oxen, arid looking at the persons in die 
wagon, with an expression of great interest and 
cuviosity upon his countenance. He could not 
think who it was that was coming. He at 
length nodded slightly to Robert, just as be 
was going by. He recollected that be bad seen 
him somewhere. 

After they had passed, Lucy said to Robert, -~ 

" What is he going to do with that great log?'* 

" Why, that's Mr. Elmery ," said Robert ; " he's 
getting out some boards to cover his house.'- 

There were two things very perplexing to Lucy 
in this ffoswer. One was, that she did not see 
nay thin^ like boards. She thought Mr. Emery 
was getting out a monstrous great log, and no) 
bo«£» And the other was, she did not laaow 
wbfH Robert meant by covering his house. 

^' Where is Mr. Emery's bouse," ssud Lucy» 

*^ O, it's up this way, pretty near bis pQ»d»" 
eaid Robert. ^* We shall come to it pretty sopp«'* 

^^ Then he's going the wrong way," aaid Li^ 
cjr. ** He's lost his way." 

'^No/' said Robert, lau^ung; <^be's bauliiif 
that log down to mill, to get it sawed up into 
boanls.^' 

"O," said Lucy, "yes, that's the way he's 
going to get his boards." 

<< Yes," said Robert, '* that's the way they 
always get boards." 

^^ That isn't the way my father gets boards/ 
said Lucy. 
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" How does he get them, then ? " asked Robert 

" Why, he buys them." 

" I should think he had better get out the logs 
himself," said Robert, " if he's got any growing 
on bis land." 

" My father hasn't got any land," said Lucy, 
'* only just his garden." 

" Only his garden ? " said Robert. 

" No," said Lucy, — " and the yards ; nor 
any oxen." 

" Hasn't your father got any oxen, either ? " 
asked Robert. 

" No," said Lucy. 

"Well/* said Robert, "then I don't know 
what be will do. My father says it^s a great deal 
cheaper to get out the boards yourself, than H id 
to buy them ; but, then, you must have oxen.** 

By this time, they began to enter the Grap. 
The mountains and precipices had been growing 
more lofty, and seemed to draw nearer and near^ 
to the road, until now they appeared to overhang 
the valley all around. Sometimes they would 
pass under a towering cliff of rocks, with trees 
clinging to the sides, and growing out of the 
crevices. 

From one such precipice Lucy saw water 
dripping down from a great height, and falling 
upon some stones by the side of the road. 

" O mother," said Lucy, ." see the water com 
ing down." 

** Yes," said Robert ; " that's wh^e the great 
icicle was last winter." 
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" Was there a great icicle there ? '' asked 
Lucy. 

" Yes," replied Robert, " a monster. 'Twas 
as tall as the steeple of the meeting-house." 

" O, what a big icicle ! " said Lucy. " I should 
like to see it." 

If you come here next winter," said Robert, 

I expect you can $ee it." 

Strictly speaking, it was not an icicle that 
Robert had seen hanging down on the face of the 
rocks, tlie last winter, though it looked like one. 
It was caused by the freezing, of the water, as it 
dripped down from a vast height. It looked very 
much like a monstrous icicle clinmns: to the rock. 

Here they came suddenly upon another bridge. 
Lucy was surprised to see. so many bridges. 

" How many brooks there are ! " said Lucy. 

" O no," said Robert, " only one brook. All 
the bridges that we have come to, are over one 
brook. It is the oudet of Emery's Pond." 

" What is an ouikt ? " asked Lucy. 

" I don't know," said Robert, " exactly. 
They always call it the outlet J* 

" What is an outkt, mother ? " said Lucy. 

" Why, ponds among the mountains," replied 
her mother, " generally have little streams run- 
ning into them, coming down from the little 
valleys, and from springs. And this water must 
run out again, so that there is generally a place 
where the water runs out, and that is called th^ 
outlets* 
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'^And Is this brook the outlet to Emery's 
pond ? " asked Liicy. 

" Yes," replied Robert ; *' and all the bridges 
which we have come across, are over this saoie 
biDok/' 

^' What do they have so many for?" asked 
Lucy. 

" Why, they must have a bridge every wbete, 
where they want to cross," replied Robert, 
*' The bauks are too steep and rocky to ford." 

" But why need they cross so many times ? " 
asked Ldicy's mother. " Why not keep on one 
side, or on the othe/, all the way ? " 

" Because," said Robert, " they can't make 
the road. They keep going back and forth across 
tiie brook wherever it'» easy to make a road, 
l^esides, it is not much work to make a bridge." 

" How do they make it ? " asked Lucy. 

" Why, they cut down a couple of large trees, 
^or stringers, — string-pieces, — or else three. I 
relieve they generally have about three." 

" What do you mean by string-pieces ? " 

" Why, pieces to go across the stream from one 
oank to the other, to put the planks on." 

"Do they generally have three ?" asked Lu- 
cy's mother. 

" Yes, ma'am," replied Robert, " I believe thef 
do. Then they split up some logs for plank, mi§ 



so cover it." 



" That makes me think," said Lucy, " of wh«l 
you said about Mr. Emery's house. You said be 
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was goiog to get some boards to cover it up. 
What is he going to cover his house up with 
hoards for ? " 

Robert laughed aloud at this question. 

" You needn't laugh," said Lucy. " You said 
that he was going to cover his house up." 

"No," replied Robert. "I said caver his 
house ; not cover it i/p." 

" Well," said Lucy, " I don't think there's 
much difference. B<3sides, I'm pretty sure you 
satd cover it up. Didn't he, mother ? " 

"Let us hear what Robert says he mtani^^ 
replied her mother. 

"Why, I meant, cover his house," replied 
Robert ; " that is, nail boards on it, to keep out 
the wind and rain." 

" Hasn't he got any boards nailed on bb 
house?" asked Lucy. 

"Yes," said Robert, "he's got one room 
coveied io, and he lives in that. He's trying |o 
finish the rest this fall." 

It was in vain that Lucy attempted to form a 
distinct conception of the appearance which Mr. 
lunery's house would make, with one room 
covered in, as Robert qalled it, and the rest wait- 
ing for boards yet. to. be sawed. She said no 
more, however, but rode on, fettling great curiosity 
to see the house, and asking Robert to show it 
to her, as soon as they should come in sight of it. 

14 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PUMP-^lfAKING. 

In about a quarter of an hour, they emerged 
from the Gap, and came out into an open, circular 
valley, surrounded by lofty > mountains. They 
here crossed the stream again by a log bridge, 
and rode along afterwards upon its bank; die 
stream being on their left hand, and woods upon 
the right. 

" Now," said Robert, " we shall soon come to 
Emery's opening." 

" What do you mean by his opening ? " sjud 
Lucy. 

" Why, his farm," answered Robert. 

While Lucy was considering why they shdaM 
call a farm an opening, she obtained a glimpse of 
a small sheet of water before them. It was a 
little pond, shut in among the mountains. They 
very soon reached it. Lucy saw where the brook 
came out of the pond. They rode along a Ihtle 
way, by the shore of the pond. On the other 
side of the road, there was what Lucy called a 
field of com and stumps. A little terlher on, 
just iti the edge of a group of forest-trees, which 
remained standing, Lucy saw a small house. 

" There's Mr. Emery's house," said Robert, 

Lucy looked at the house with great attention, 
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as they graduallydrew near to it. It was small. 
Ckie end, the nearest end, as they rode towards 
it, was covered with boards, which looked new* 
The other end was, as Lucy said, all timbers. 

" Yes," said Robert ; " he hasn't covered but 
one room yet. That's what he wants to get 
some boards for now, to put on the rest of it." 

Lucy saw several small buildings around the 
house. They were made of logs and slabs. 
There was a large haycock behind the house, 
with a roof over it, supported at the comers by 
tall pole^. In fitnit of the house, there was a 
man at work upon a great log. The log was 
lying in a horizontal position, each end bemg 
blocked up from the ground ; that is, each eai 
WAS suppoited by blocks and logs put underneath. 

" What are they doing with that great hg ? " 
•said Lucy's mother* 

" I guess they're going to make boards of it," 
said LuQy. 

"No," said Robeit; "they're boring it. I 
-exipect they are going to make a pump." 

" I did not know diat ibey could make a pump 
out of a log," said Lucy. 

" Yes," said Robert ; " don't you see he's bor- 
mg a hole through it ? " 

Lucy now observed that the man who was 
working at the log, stood at the end of it, and that 
he had a tool in his hand, that looked like an 
auger. He held the handle of it, and kept con- 
liaually turning it round. The iron pari mieted 
Rto a hole in the end of the log, and Lucy saw 
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diBt he was boring a hole into*it. She thought, 
however, that he certainly could not bore in but a 
Yoiy little way. 

There was a tittle boy sitting upon the odier 
end of the log. Lucy could not imagine what be 
was doing. She thought .that he was too small a 
boy to help make a pump ; and yet he seemed 
to be doing sometliing very busily. As the 
wagon drew nearer, Lucy observed that he was 
phying horse. He had mounted upon the ferther 
end of the log, and had tied a string round the 
end for a bridle, and was playing that the log 
was his horse. He had a stick in h'ls hand, 
und was whipping bis horse severely, to oiake 
him go. 

When the wagon had advanced near^ opposite 
to the house, Lucy said, — 

<' Mother, let us stop a moment, and see the 
man make his pump." 

"Well," replied her mother, "Roljcrt may 
stop a moment, if he pleases." 

So Robert stopped his horse opposite to the 
end of the log, where the man was at work boring 
the hole. 

" YouVe got almost through, John, haven't 
you ? " said he. 

** Yes," said the ymmg man, " Fve only got to 
go about a foot farther." 

Lucy looked at John, surprised that Robert 
should address him so familiarly ; but she observed 
that, though he was ttearly full grown, and kxrfced 
I3ie a man, yet he appeared m his countenance 
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^te young. She thought it probable that be 
was one of Mr. Emery's boys, almost grown up. 
Just at this moment, a woman, very plainly 
dressed, came out of a back door in ^e house, 
with a water-pail in her hand, and walked along a 
path which led down a descent beyond the bouse. 
She looked at the wagon a moment as she Went 
along^ but did not stop. Lucy followed the 
direction of the path with her eye, and she saw 
that it led down to a little brook not far from the 
house. There was a log^ across the brook where 
the path reai^hed it, and a deep place in the 
water, just above the log. Lucy saw very plainly 
that the woman was going to get a pail of water. 

Lucy meant to watch her, to see her dip up 
her water. In fact, ghe was afraid that she would 
&11 off the log. She was, however, prevented 
from watching her, by having her attention 
attracted suddenly to John and his boring ; for, 
just before the woman reached the brook, John 
began to draw out his auger. 

He walked backwards, keeping bold of the 
handle of the auger with both hands, and drawing 
H out as he receded. It was a long iron rod, 
which kept coming out more and more, the far* 
ther he went back, till Lucy began to think that 
the end of it would never come. 

" O, what a long borer ! " said Lucy. 

In fact, the borer was as long as the log. It 
tvould do no good to have a log for a pump 
longer than the auger to be used in boring it ; for 
in that case the hole could not be bored through 
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Accordingly, Mr. Emery had cut off his log, a 
little shorter than his auger, in order that it might 
go through. After John had got the auger oiit, 
he did something to the end of it, and then put 
it In again* 

" When are you going to set your pump ? " 
said Robert. 

^'Father is going to bring up the boxes to- 
night," said John, <' and then we shall set it «& 
soon as we can get it ready." 

" Have you got your well dug ? " 

" Yes,]' said John ; « theie it >•" 

So saying, John pointed to a place by the dde 
of the house, where there was a heap of fresh 
earthy with a hollow ptaee in the middle, and 
some short boards laid clo9e together in the hol- 
low place. 

" We are going to bufld our bam jaut beyond 
tbere, and so the pump will be handy lor the 
house and the bam too. It is very hard water- 
ing the cattle in the brook b the wiQter, it 
freezes up so much." 

" And, besides," said Lucy's mother, '^ it is a 
great way to bring up water to use in the family." 

" Yes, ma'am," said John. 

Lucy looked down towards the brook, and saw- 
that the woman was coming back, with her pall 
filled with water. Lucy had just time to see her ; 
for Robert drove on, and the woman was 900D hid 
behind one of the little buildings. Lucy was, how- 
ever, very glad to see that she had not fallen in. 

f* I don't see how he is going to make a punqp 
of thaX great log," saui Lucy. 
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** Why, when he gets it bwed," said Robert, 
'' he will finish off one end of it like a pump, and 
then they'll let the other end down into their well, 
and board up close all around it, so that people 
shall not fall in. Then he'll make a handle." 

^^ I should think it would noake rather a rough 
pump, after all," said Lucy's mother. 

'< No, ma'am," said Robert ; '' he'll make a veiY 
good |!)ump of it He's a very good workman, 

<<I don't see what makes the water come up in 
a puiiip," said Lucy. 

'' the bo^e9," replied Robert 

" What are the boxes 1 " asked Lucy. 

" Why, they're — they're — little things in the 
puftip. Didn t you ever see boxes? " 

*^ Yes," said Lucy, " a gpeat many tinoes*'' 
Liicy meant common boxes, not puiSip-boKes. 

"Well," said Robert, "you kao^ the little 
clapper." 

" No," sflud Lucy ; " I don't remember any 
olaq^peis." 

"Why, yes," said Robert, " a little clapper 
made of leather." 

" No," said Lucy ; " there is not any clapper 
in any <5f the boxes I ever saw." 

" Then you never saw any pump-boxes," said 
Robert. 

" Why," said I^cy, " are they different fiBom 
any other kind of boxes ? " 

"Yes," exclaimed Robert, emphaticallyi "al* 
together different There is a litde leather okfh 
per, that^ets the water up> and then keeps il 
floiut down a&ain/* 
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But Lucy could not understand how any thbg 
could be contrived to let the water come up, and 
then keep it from going down. Robert told her 
about the upper boK and the lower box ; but he 
did not succeed in making it plain to her. In 
&et, it requires considerable ^ill in the art of 
describing and explaining, to communicate any 
clear idea of the internal construction and working 
of a pump. Lucy could not get any idea rf it 
whatever. She asked her mother to explain it to 
her ; but her mother said that she did not under- 
stand it very well her^lf. So Lucy said she did 
not know what she should do. 

The road led them, for a time, along the shores 
of the pond, and generally not niach above the 
water. And, as they passed along, they could 
866 the water Gn one side of them, and sometimes 
they bad forests, and sometimes steep rocks, on 
the other. At length, they came to a place where 
Ltfcy proposed that they should stop and eat 
their luncheon. It was a place where a^breok 
6am^ into the pond. The road crossed the 
brook by a bridge, just above its juncture willi 
the pond ; so that, when they were on the bridge, 
they could see the pond below them, between 
the steep banks of the ravine, through which the 
brook flowed. One of the banks was an almost 
perpendicular clifi* of rock. The other was not 
quite so abrupt, and it was covered with trees. 
They could see that down upon the shore of the 
^nd, there was a smooth, sandy beach, extending 
«kmg the shore on eiach side of the mouth of the 
brook. Lucy prop»<ed that they lAould'Stop lieir*. 
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" Wdl," said her mother, '« I think it will be a 
tecy gcxxl plan." 

" I es, ma'am," said Robert ; " there is plenty 
of good grass about here, too, for Hero." 

Lucy bad not noticed the grass ; but now she 
observed that, on each side of the road, and near 
the bauks of the brook, above the bridge, there 
was plenty of grass. So they all got out. 

Robert began to unharness the horse, after 
driving him a little way out of the road. Lucy 
stood on the end of the bridge, looking at him. 
Her mother began to descend the rocKs, below 
the bridge, in older to get down to the bed of the 
brook, intending to follow it along to the pond. 
Lucy wanted to go with her modier, and she abo 
wanted to see R^rt take care of the horse. 

<< MoAer, wait for me," said Lucy. 

^^ ril go along slowly," said her mother. 

" But, mother," said Lucy, << I can't get akx^ 
unkss yoQ help me." 

'^Tes," said her mother, ^'I think you can. 
At any rate, if I find any place where I think 
you can't get along, I will wait for you." 

Robert went <hi unharnessing his horse. He 
put the several parts of the harness in tbe wagon 
as he took them off, and at last nothbg remamed 
but the bridle. 

'^Robert," said Lucy, ^^ are you gomg to fasten 

ntoatree?" 

'<No," said Robert; ''he couldn't eat tbe 
grass, if I should." 

" What are you going to do, then ? " said Lttcy. 

<< I am gobg to let him go wfiere he Vkm/* 
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«0 Robert," said Lucy, "iheii heU run 
away." 

« No," said Robert. 

Robert then unfastened the throat-Jash, and 
took hold 6f the bridle, at the top of the horse's 
bead, and drew it over his ears, and off before ; 
aad then the bits dropped easily out of his moutb, 
and the horse, understanding that be was liberated, 
drew his head away. He walked off a hw steps, 
and then lay down to roll, while Lucy stood 
laughing heartily at the awkward figure he made, 
with all his four heeby as she called ttiem, in the air. 

*' I believe he'll run away/' said Lucy. 

*^ No," said Robert ; <^ he won't ma away." 

^^ And, besides, I don't believe you oan oalch 
him, and put his bridle on again." 

'< Yes," said Robert ; <^ I've go| soine aak in 
my pocket, on purpose." 

^icy had heard of catching birds by spriidding 
salt on their tails, and she stood bewikfeced and 
perplexed, trying, to imagine how this method was 
to be applii^d to Hero, when she beard her raotb- 
er calling her. So she turned away from Robert, 
and be^ to descend the bank, towards her 
mother, calling out, -— 

" Yes> mother ; I'm coming." 

Robert carried the bridle to the wagon, and put 
it in ; and then be pushed the wagon entirely 
out of the road, so that, if a team w-ere to come 
byi it would not run agai|i9t ic After doing that, 
he followed Lucy and her mother down the bank 
ofljbestnBam. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE RETURN. 

Thkt ibund a very pleasant place, indeed, for 
tlieir luncheon, under some shelving rocks, at the 
angle between the ravine of the brook and the 
Miore of the pond. They could see the whole 
surface of the pond, and the woods and mountains 
beyond. There was only one house in sight, and 
that was Mr. Emery's. The unBnished end was 
turned towards them. Lucy took out a mug 
from the tin pail, and went to the brook to dip up 
some water, to see if it was cool. Her mother 
told her, before she went, that she had no doubt it 
was co6l. Lucy found it as her mother had said. 
It was very cool indeed. She dipped up her 
mag full from a tittle, deep place among some 
stones covered with green moss.* It looked very 
cool, «nd it proved to be so on tasting it. 

Lucy brought a mug of it to her mother. 

" Mother," said Lucy, '* how did you know it 
wHs cool ? " 

" Because," said her mother, " brooks become 
warm when they flow for a long distance across 
an open country exposed to the rays of the sun. 
But this brook comes direcdy down from the 
oaOQntains, flowing through the woods all the way ; 
so Aat I think the water could not have had 
time to get warni." 
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"Where does it come from, at 6rst?" said 
Lucy. 

" It comes from a spring," sakl her mother, " I 
suppose. Some springs break out of the groupd 
fixMn under a rock." 

" What makes the spring ? " asked Lucy. 

" Why, the water in the mountains above," le- 
plied her mother, ''presses down in among the 
rocks, and wherever there is a crevice in the rock 
near the suriaceof the ground, the water comes 
out." 

" But what makes there be water in the moun- 
tains above ? " asked Lucy. 

" It comes from rains." 

'^ Then I should think that, when it had dona 
raining, it would pretty soon stop coming out io 
the spring." 

'^ No," said her mother ; '' it takes a great while 
to drain off. The earth, and the moss, and the 
roots,, and the stones, hold the water like a greei 
sponge. It slowly soaks down, and gets into the 
creiaces and fissures, and so runs out in a steadj 
stream, wherever a fissure or any opening <^ roe 
rock comes out to the surfat^e. Still, if it has not 
rained for a very long wMIe, the springs begin to 
grow low, and soine of them stop running 
entirely." 

They staid at this place more than an hour. 
After they had eaten their luncheon, they rambled 
about among the rocks, and along the sboie^ 
gathering flowers. Lucy amused herself in pick- 
ing up pebbles and throwing them mto tbe water. 






Robert pointed to a patch of green leaves which 
were floating upon the water at some distance 
from the shore^ and said that that was a field c^ 
lily pad$. 

^^ Lily pads/' repeated Lucy; ^ what are lily 
pads?" 

^^ Why, that b wh^re the pond lilies grow," 
said Robert. '^ We come out here sometimes, 
and get them." 

^'1 never saw any pond lilies/' said Lucy. 
" Are diey pretty ? " 

"O, yes," said Rob^t, " beautifiil. They are 
white, and just like a star ; and when they are 
open, they are as big as the palm of my band," 

^' I wish I could get one»" said Lucy. 

'^ I would go and get you one," said Robert, 
" if it was the right season. But it is too late ; 
thqr are all gone now." 

'^ How could you get them," asked Lucy's 
mother, " if there were any now ? " 

" O, we've got a raft," said Robert, '^ along the 
shore here a little way« Tlie boys made a raft, 
and we come and go out on that.' *> ^. 
Boys!" said Lucy's mother wilh^ surprise. 
I shouldn't think that there would ever be any 
boys here." 

^^ O, yes," said Robert, <^ tbeie are a great 
miany boys live about here." 

" Why, where ? " said Lucy's moUier. " Ex- 
cefrting Mr. Emery's house, I have not seen anv 
sigDS^of inhabitants at all. It is all desolation." 

Then wtre» however^ a gmt mmber of famii 
15 
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lying on the yaiious by-roads around, and Lory's 
mother did not know from how wide a circle boys 
would gather to g^ ISies from a pond. 

Liucy asked her mother to let her walk along 
the shore with Robert, and see his raft. 

" How far is it, Robert ? " asked her mother. 

" Only a few steps," replied Robert. " But, 
then," continued he, " if you would rather not 
have her go away, I can bring it along here." 

** How ? " said her mother. 

'^ O, I can push it right along," said Robert. 

" Well," replied Lucy's mother, " that will be 
the best plan." 

So Robert went off after his raft, around a 
point of land which made out a little way into 
the pond, while Lucy continued rambling about 
upon the sandy beach^ near her mother. 

A few minutes afterwards, as Lucy was stoop- 
ing down to pick up a singular piece of wood, 
which had been curiously worn and bleached by 
the water, she heard her mother calling to her, — 

" Why, Lucy ! look at Robert." 

Lucy looked up, and saw Robert just coming 
into view, with his raft, around the point of land. 

" Why, he's sailing on the raft," said her moth- 
er. " I did not know he meant to come in that 
way. I thought he was going to push it along 
by the shore." 

Robert said that he was going to push it, ii is 
true ; but he meant, push it by means of a pole, * 
with liimself upon it. Lucy and her mother 
were lioth a little atraid that he might get in ] but, 
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IS he seemed entirely at his ea$e» and i«icqd* 
cemed, they gradually dismissed their fears, and 
watched his prepress as he slowly approached 
them. Lucy was very much interested in the 
examination of the rail, as it drew near. It was 
made of logs which the boys, had cut ijx)m th« 
woods, with smaller pieces laid across and pinned 
on, to keep it all together. On the whole, they 
concluded that it was a very stiong and substan- 
tial raft. Robert sailed about upon it for sonoie 
tin>e. 

Lucy wanted htm to go out to the lily pads, to 
see if there might not be, possibly, one left ; but 
her mother was afraid to have him go out whef» 
U was so deep. Besides, Robert said that he 
was sure that not a single uly could be found, foe 
it was altogether beyond the season of theni* 

While Robert was sailing about upon his rafi; 
in the shallow water, Lucy bad a IcAig converea- 
tbn with her mother about springs, brooks, and 
ponds. Her mother told her that ponds were 
occasioned by there being a natural hollow place 
among the mountains, surroiinded by high land 
on all sides, so that the water which ran into it 
from brooks and springs, could not run out until 
it rose high enough to run over at the lowest 
place in the surrounding land ; and that that was 
the outlet. She also explained to her how it 
happened that some brooks ran very swifdy, 
tumbling over rocks, and others flowed deep aqd 
smooth, and almost sdlL At length they con- 
cluded that it was time to go home. So she took 

15* 
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the pail, and Lucy and her motlier went back 
up the ravine to the road, while Robert sailed 
back on his raft behind the point of land ; for he 
said that he must put the raft away where It 
belonged. 

Robert did not come back to the mouth of the 
brook again, but he climbed up the bank into the 
road, at the place where he fastened the raft. 
Lucy and her mother sat down upon the end of 
one of the great logs, on the side of Ihe bridge, 
and waited for Robert to catch the horse,- and 
harness him. The horse was grazing by the side 
of the road, at a little distance from the bridge ; 
but not on the side where Robert was coming. 
Robert therefore had to go across the bridge, to 
catch him. As he was passing by Lucy an<l 
her mother, he put his hand into his pocket, and 
took out something folded up in a piece of brown 
paper. , 

" Is that the salt ? " said Lucy. 

** Yes,*' said Robert. 

So Robert opened the paper, and began to call 
out to the horse, — 

"Hero! Hero! Hero! Hero!** 

Hero paid no attention to the call, but went 
on quietly cropping the grass. 

" Hero ! Hero ! Hero ! Hero ! " said Robert, 
walking along towards him. 

Hero lifted up his head, turned it deliberately 
towards Robert, looked at him a moment, and 
then put it down again. He took two more 
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inoutlifuls of grass, and then turned around, 
beginning to walk towai'ds Robert. 

Robert stopped on the end of the Jbridge, and 
waited for him, holding out the paper in his hand. 
When Hero got near, Robert stooped down, and 
poured out Uie salt upon the plank floor of the 
bridge. To Lucy's surprise, the horse came to 
the place, and began to lick up the salt with his 
great tongue. While he was doing it, Robert put 
the bridle on. Then he stood still, and let the 
horse finish eating the salt, and then led him 
away. 

" / shouldn't like to eat so much salt," said 
Lucy. . ^ 

Robert harnessed the horse into the wagon, and 
then they got in, and dix)ve away. They rode 
an hour or two by a way which went winding 
around among forests and mountains, sometimes 
opening before them, so that they could see wide 
prospects, and sometimes shut in by rocks, and 
towering trees, which overhung 1^ road, and 
made it sombre and solitary. , ^ . 

After a time, they began to ascend a prell^ 
steep and winding road, shut in by the forests and 
mountains. Sometimes they had by their side, as 
they travelled slowly along, a noisy brook, some- 
times a morass, covered with cedars and firs ; and 
sometimes an impenetrable thicket growing out of 
steep slopes of land covered with moss, and rocks, 
and trunks of fallen tr^es. All this time they 
were constantly ascending. Still, althougn they 
were gradually gaining a high elevation, tney had 
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no prospect; for tlieir view was shut m by tlie 
forests and mountains all around them. At length, 
they came to a piece of road which was level. 
The horse began to trot It was the first time 
that he had trotted for nearly half an hour. 

" Here is some level road," said Lucy. " I'm 
glad of it, for now we can go fasten" 

" Yes," said Robert ; " we've got to the height 
of land." 

" What is that ? " said Lucy. 

" Why, the highest place. Pretty soon, we 
shall be going down again." 

They came to the end of the level road pretty 
soon, and then began to descend a little; and 
presently,, at a turn of the road, they came out to 
a place where they suddenly had a very extensive 
and magnificent prospect opened before them> 

" O mother," said Lucy, " how far we can see ! " 

*^Yes," said her mother. "Stop a minute, 
Robert, and let us look at this prospect. 

" Why, Robert," said she a|aiji, in a moment, 
** there is your father's house ! ' 

She pointed to a house away before tbem, very 
far down the valley. 

" Yes," said Robert ; " we can always see it 
from here, very plainly. And I can see thb rock 
from our yard." 

Robert pointed to a great rocky precipice by 
the side of the road, and he said that they once 
came and built a fire upon it, and his mother 
could see the smoke at their door, very plainly* 
Lucy was very much surprised to see how low 
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down in the vallej tbe house appeared. They 
could see the streafn beyond it, and Robert 
pointed out to them the ibrding'^phice, where they 
bad crossed on their way, when they first came to 
the General's. The General's house seemed 
now to be nearly down upon a level with the 
water. This was an Hlusion, occasioned by their 
high position. They could see the mill-pond, 
too, and the bridge ; and Lucy showed her mother 
the green store where she and Comfort went a- 
shopping. She tried also to see the great stoue, 
where they got caught by tbe water from the mill; 
but it was not to be seen. Lucy thought it was 
hidden by the mill. 

Tliey gazed around upon the pr6spect tar 
some time, and then Robert began to move oh 
towards bame. In fact, it was getting near the 
evening; and they saw some clouds in the west, 
which made them think it was possible that there 
midvt be a shower coming. 

The road was now generally descending ; so 
Robert made Hero go pretty rast. The cloudii 
behind them, however, incroBsed. At last, one, 
blacker and larger than the rest, appeared to be 
coming up, and Lucy's mother said diat she 
believed that there was going to be a shower. 
But she was mistaken. It rose higher and higher, 
and for a time appeared direatening ; but, after 
all, it brought nothing with it but a gust of wind. 
After this had passed, the sky was somewhat 
clearer, though the sun had set, and the twilight 
was fast connng on. Lucy suddoily discovered 
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a very bright star in the middle of a large opep 
place among the clouds ; and she exclaimed, *^ 

" O mother, see that star ! " 

"Yes," said her mother; "that's Venus, I 
really believe. Yes, it must be Vequs," 

" The evening star ? " said Lucy. 

" Yes," said her mother ; " see how bright it is ; 
and yet you cannot see any other star in the sky," 

Lucy looked all around, 1)ut no other star was 
^40 be seen. The sky was somewhat obscured by 
clouds ; but in the spaced between the clouds 
there were no stars to be seen. 

" You see, Lucy," said her mother, " that it 
(p would not have done any good for you to have 
^ - got up early to see the morning star ; for Venus 
is the evenmg star now ; the sun is before her." 

" Yes, mother," said Lucy. 

" And so, being before her," continued her 
mother, " the sun goes down, and leaves Venus a 
little way up in the sky. Of course, when he 
rises in the morning, he leaves Venus a little 
below the horizon, where she is out of sight." 

" How fast Vent^s goes ! " said Lucy* 
. " No," said her mother ; " it is the motion of 
the clouds which makes it lock as if Venus was 
going fast. But yet she is going down slowly. 
If you notice how hl^ she is now, and then 
again when we get home, you will see that she 
has gone down considerably." 

Lucy said that she meant to watch Venus, 
But she did not watch her very long, for her at- 
tention was attracted by a large light, some dis- 
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tance before tbem. It was in the direction of the 
General's house. Lucy and her mother both saw 
it at the same time. Lucy thought it was a beau- 
tiful light, but her motlifer was frightened. She 
was afraid that it was the General's house on fire. 

" No," said Robert ; " it is not our house. It 
is this side of our house. It must be some fire in 
the woods." 

"But who should be building fires in the 
woods this time of th,e day?" asked her mother. 

" I don't know," repl'^d Robert ; " only I know 
that there often are fires about." 

A^they went on, the light grew- broader and 
brighter. Presently they thought they saw th 
flash of a fla.me, and then some sparks ascending^ 

" What can it be ? " said Robert. " It looks 
as if it was near my clearing. There ! " he ex- 
claimed again, ader a moment's pause, '^ I know 
what it is. It is that great heap which we tried 
to set on fire." 

" That heap ? " said Lucy 

" Yes»," said Robert ; «* I've no doubt it's that 
heap. The fire has been working under it all 
day, heating it through, and now these gusts of 
wind have set it a-going." 

Robert was right. Lucy's mother could hardly 
believe that fire could have remained inactive 
under such a heap of combustibles, and finally 
break out, after so long an interval. But it was 
really so. The wood which they had put under 
It, had set some of the lower parts of the heap on 
fire^ and they had burned away slpwly ; while the 
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hot air and gases, rising up through the heap, had 
beeo gradually dryiog it ; and now the wind had. 
frpned the whole up into a 6anie. The light of 
the fire grew brighter and brighter as they dren¥ 
Dearer^ although they could not get a distinct 
view of ity on account of trpes which mterveaed. 
At length, however, when they reached the pact 
of the road which was opposite to it, the whole 
b^ist at once upon their view, blazing, crackling, 
and roaring, in a maimer aimost terrific. Lute's 
noother said it was quite a conflagration. The 
whole heap was a burning mass fi'om top to bot- 
tom«^ The forms of all the crooked logs and 
mps were yet preserved, but they were all of 



e brightest red ; and the flames curled and flashed 
above m the roost furious manner. If Hero had 
not been an uncommonly docile horse, he would 
have fled in terror. A vast column of smoke 
and sparks ascended from the beap^ far up into 
the dark sky. « 

They looked at it a few minutes, and then 
diove home. When they got out of the wagon, 
and were going into tlie house, they stopped a 
moment on the door-step, to look back at Venus 
and the fire. Venus was just going down, and 
the bright glow of tho fire was very distinctly 
visible behbd a hill. 
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